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Making Property If possessions bring temptations, 

of Temptation temptations have some of the vir- 
tues of possessions. They afford us an opportunity 
for that exercise of moral discrimination and will 
power in decision which we cannot get without them. 
No one should court a temptation to do wrong, 
but when it comes as the natural appendage to one’s 
acquirements, the way to deal with it is to use it by 
resisting it: This is to grow stronger and better 
prepared for the stronger temptation when it comes. 

os 


There is a semblance of liberality 
True Liberality f . . 

which is often made to do service 
for liberality itself. What is often called liberality is 
mere disinterestedness. It is not uncommon to hear 
particular individuals spoken of as being too liberal 


to subscribe to any system of doctrines, or to identify 


themselves with any particular denomination. And 
the non-believing world is fond: of criticising what it 
calls the illiberality of Christians who insist on pub- 
lishing their peculiar tenets in communities where 
there are good citizens to whom Christian doctrines 
are displeasing. But liberality is not that callous- 
ness of mind which keeps one on good terms with all 


mankind by reason of the fact that he has no opin- 


ions of his own; it is rather that broadness of mind 
which enables him to embrace all men by virtue of 
his ability to see and respect their opinions while 
holding firmly to his own. 


a 


The natural effect of a course of 
conduct May be very different from 
the right motive to adopting it. 
Men acquire strength by the use of food, but the 
healthy man eats to satisfy natural hunger, and lets 
strength take care of itself. So the natural result of 
right-doing is happiness, but no man in sound moral 
health does right in order to be happy. He does it 
because it is right on instinct, on reflection, or 
because it conforms to the will of God. 


Right a Better 
Motive 
than Happiness 


If he, acts 
on any lower motive, occasions are sure to arise in 
He will come 
to situations in which the balance of happiness will 


which the lower motive will fail him. 


appear so’distinctly on the side of wrong-doing as to 
leave no doubt of his going wrong if he goes in search 
of pleasure. The only basis for a solid character is 
to do the right, and leave happiness to take care of 
itself. 

2. 


Christ-likeness is to be striven after 
by every disciple of Christ; but 
attainment in that direction is not likely to be recog- 
nized by the one who strives. 


Sign of Christ- 
ikeness 


Others may perceive 
its signs in him, but he will not perceive them in him- 
self. The nearer he attains to the likeness of Christ, 
the more clearly he can see how far he yet is from 
the Pattern to which he seeks to be conformed. 
When Moses had been in the mount with God, his 
face shone with the light of his Divine communion ; 
but he ‘‘ wist not that his face shone,’’ although those 
who looked at him saw the light of that glory so viv- 
idly that they were unable to bear it. When Peter 
and John were imprisoned for Christ’s sake, their 
very enemies ‘‘ took knowledge of them that they 
had been with Jesus ;’’ but the apostle made no 
claim for their proofs of divine fellowship. Paul 
grew more -conscious of -his failings and lack as he 
grew in the likeness of his Master, and his satisfaction 
was not in his attainment, but in his pressing on 
toward the yet unattained. We can see proofs that 
others are Christ-like, and, if we are making any 
gain in the struggle in that direction, others will see 
signs of it in us when we are not ourselves conscious 
of any progress. If, indeed, we think that we are 


gaining, it is pretty good proof that we are not. 
an 


Confucianism and [here is a measure of truth ‘in 
Christianity § every form of religion that has a 


hold on men. If it were all error it could not get or 


sut a measure of truth is not the 


retain this hold. 


entire truth, and this is to be borne in mind by one 
who recognizes truth in every outside religion. Every 
such religion emphasizes one phase of universal truth. 
Christianity includes all these phases, and then adds 
that which unifies and perfects them. Those who 
fail to perceive this great fact are sadly misled: Thus 
the distinguished Chinese viceroy, Li Hung Chang, 
in acknowledging gracefully the good work of Chris- 
tian missionaries, spoke of the teachings of Confucius 
and Jesus as very similar. 


7 


Some were surprised at 
this suggestion ; others were ready to accept it, and 
to claim that China was well enough off without 
Christianity. The truth is, however, that Confucius, 
excellent man that he was, taught a high system of 
morals, and had nothing to say specifically, about God 
or the future state, while Jesus taught plainly man’s 
duty to his fellow-men in the life that now is, and 
man’s duty to God for here and for hereafter. If 
Confucius believed in God, as he probably did, he 
says little, if anything, about that ; if he believed 
in a future state as affected by conduct in this life, 
he does not make that clear. It is, therefore, only 
a partial truth to say that Jesus and Confucius taught 
much the same things. God and the hereafter can- 
not be safely ignored in any system of religion or in 
its teaching. 


CAD 


The Peace of God 


HERE are few words that fall on the ear and 

the heart like the word ‘‘peace.’’ It carries 
a blessing in its very sound, so long has it been a 
messenger of what all men need and crave. It was 
the salutation ‘‘ Peace to thee’’ which in the East 
men exchanged as they passed one another in the 
fields or streets. It was with this word that the early 
to enter men’s houses when they car- 
ried the*glad gospel news. ‘It was this word which 
they inscribed on the burial-places of their dead ; 
and it is peace which the Church, in her Master's 
fame, pronounces upon the people in her benedic-— 
tions, ‘‘ The peace of God which passeth all under- 
standing.’’ 


disciples Wei 


It is only when men, in a sense of their need and 
dependence, win something of that practical trust in 
God of which the Gospels tell, that their minds can 
find Without the steadying power of this 
repose of soul in God the mind of man is like the 
weather-vane, which 


peace. 


turns and turns with every 
wind, and never has either stability or rest ; with it 
the mind is like the magnetic needle, which, after 
every disturbance by its surm nding conditions, 
regains its direction toward the pole. 

This peace of God includes the assurance that he 
has a purpose to realize in the events of our life, and 
that he will bring good out of them. This was the 
faith of Joseph, which emerges at the close of his 
At the end-he 
sums up before his penitent brethren the meaning of 


strange and checkered experience. 


it all as it appeared to him: ‘‘ As for you, ye thought 
evil against me, but God meant it unto good.’’ Be- 
neath and behind all these scenes of jealousy, decep- 
tion, and disappointment, was the unseen Power that 


wrought good out of all this.seeming ill, proving even 























































































































































































































in this early time the gospel truth that all things 
work together for good to those who love God. 

We are continually overtaken by surprises, but 
there are no surprises to God. In this respect our 
lives are like the life of the boy who, as he grows up 
towards manhood, finds the world full of things that 
he had never imagined. .He sees its myriad forms 
of evil, its gilded vices, its elaborate round of pleas- 
ures, The greatness, the variety, the beauty, of the 
world are wellnigh overpowering. But his father 
knows all this, and is watching and wondering how 
it will affect his boy, and he is trying to prepare him 
for the new experiences and temptations which await 
him. 

Just so to older people there comes every now and 
then something new or strange. Perhaps it is a sor- 
row, and the heart is overwhelmed. We had never 
reflected that we might have such an affliction. Per- 
haps it is a piece of good fortune,—an unexpected 
opportunity, an unlooked-for position,—and we are 
, amazed, and wonder at ourselves and at the strange 
* world. Either experience may disturb the poise of 
life, Sorrow may make us morose and despairing, 
prosperity may make us proud and selfish. But if, 
whatever our surprise, we possess the unshaken con- 
fidence that our Father knew it, and that he is trying to 
bring out of it for us some final good, what a power 
such a faith will have to keep us in perfect peace ! 
Nothing has greater power to steady and strengthen 
the heart than the confidence that our lives are held 
within the scope of the gracious, loving purpese of 
God. 

When Jesus promised to give to his disciples his 
peace, he must have meant a peace like that which ruled 
in his own life; that i is, the peace which sprang from the 
perfect pbalidence that the divine plan included every- 
‘ thing that could happen to him. He knew that his 
enemies could do nothing beyond what was allowed by 


the Father, and he was sure that a divine purpose - 


was to be wrought out even in the horrors of his 
death. 

Perhaps the most practical and helpful view which 
one can take of that great theme which has always 
perplexed the minds of men so much, the eternal 
purpose or decree of God, is to suppose that itis a 
gracious plan which includes each of us and all that 
happens to us. It is not inconsistent with the fact 
that sin is our own to believe that God is striving to 
subordinate even it to final good. 

But instead of looking for peace in accordance 
with such a view of the world and of life, men are 
far more inclined to look for it ‘‘ as the world giveth.’ 
The world seeks to give peace in accordance with its 
short-sighted outlook upon present things.- It seeks 
only present compensations for loss. It knows noth- 
ing of the eternal purpose of love in Christ Jesus. 
It knows nothing of the everlasting arms which hold 
us in their strong embrace. Has some good fortune 
befallen us? The world congratulates us: What 
happiness you will have with your new possession -or 
advantages! The world proposes to us to establish 
ourselves in a little empire of our own, and says: 
‘*Now is your opportunity to be a center, and to 
have many persons and things revolving around you.’’ 
How wholly different the Christian view! The Gos- 
pel’s first word is: ‘‘ Your new position or good for- 
tune means new responsibility and opportunity for use- 
fulness. Instead of making your life a whirlpool to 
draw everything into itself, you are now to make it 
more than ever a fountain of blessing, which shall pour 
itself out to others, and, by so doing, keep itself 
pure.’’ The longer one lives and observes, the 
deeper appears the difference between the worldly 
and the Christian philosophies of life. 

The Christian life is the peaceful life. It is the 
life of trust and hope. It is the life of fellowship 
with God and of obedience to his will _ Its blessing 
is ‘‘the peace of God which passeth all understand- 
ing.’ Those who traly possess Christ's peace are 
delivered from corroding cares, needless anxieties, 
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and unbelieving fears. To learn this secret of Jesus 
is one of the greatest things in life. 


OPEN LET! 


A child can ask questions that the 
wisest man cannot answer. Solomon, 

with all-his wisdom, could not under- 

stand or explain all that God knows. God has, made 
clear in his Word what man needs to know as to his own 
duty, and if man attends to that he will have no spare 
time to spend in worry over his inability to comprehend 
God's nature and capacity. ‘‘ The secret things belong 
unto the Lord our God : but the things that are revealed 
belong unto us and to our children for ever, that we may 
do all the words of this law."’ Yet intelligent men, as well 
as bright children, will ask questions that man cannot 
answer. A Pennsylvania correspondent of more than 
ordinary knowledge wants light on a subject of local 
discussion. He says : 























God's 
Foreknowledge 


A few weeks ago, the question was asked in one of the classes, « 
** Does God know everything ?"’ The teacher claimed that God 
does know everything. Some ciaimed that, if that is true, God 
knows whether a person will be saved or not, and therefore man's 
destiny is fixed, and there is no necessity for prayer, and that 
belief is equivalent.to belief in predestination. Can you give us 
any light on the subject ? 

The Editor of The Sunday School Times confesses 
that he has no light to give on this subject. He does 
not know just how much God foresees. The Editor of 
The Sunday School Times is human and finite. He 
lacks the capacity to comprehend the spiritual and the 
infinite. He does not even know whether the terms 
‘‘ past,’ «* present,”’ and ‘future’’ are applicable to 
eternity, or whether to God's eye everything is in the 
eternal now. He will not attempt to grapple with this 
question that human minds have been needlessly con- 
fused over for at least five thousand years. As to those 
people who say that it is of no use to try to do what 
God tells them to do, they must, of course, be prepared 
to take the consequences of refusing obedience. ~The 
Editor of The Sunday School Times does know that it 
isn’t safe to refuse to obey God's plain commandments 
until we know everything, and he advises his readers to 
act accordingly. 

_ 


One Sunday-Schoot A Child ought to love his own home 
Home Better than better than he loves any other home. 
MoreforaChild tie may go to another home on occa- 

sions, but he ought not to count the other home his home 
in the same sense that he counts the home of his parents 
his real home. It is, in a sense, the same with his 
church home, or his Sunday-school home, as with his 
family home. It ought to be dearer to him as his reli- 
gious home than any other religious home. Parents, 
pastors, teachers, ought to. recognize this truth, and rec- 
ognize also their responsibility to have a child feel this 
way. Jt is not enough to tell the child his duty; the 
child should be trained to love his duty and to do it. 
A’ prominent Episcopal rector in New York has been 
writing on this subject in his parish paper, and he’ adds 
some personal words in a communication to the Editor 
of The Sunday School Times. Referring to the habit of 
some children in our cities to attend two or more Sunday- 
schools of different denominations, and, in consequence, 
to have no“one Sunday-school home which connects the 
church with the family, he says : 


For much of this the churches have to blame themselves, since, 
beginning with the child, they cultivate the tone of thought that 
leads directly to religious indifference. Must we not, therefore, 
if we are going to save the people, first of all save the children, — 
save them by keeping them in one Sunday-school, drilling them in 
one System, teaching them the importance of becoming members 
of some one church and denomination, and making them clear, 
consistent, and even powerful, examples to their parents?... If 
the managers of Sunday-schools were to drop all sectarian spirit, 
and seek the real good of the child by confining attendance to a 
single school, how soon should we see the fruits ; for a healthy and 
restrained denominational—not sectarian—spirit is essential to the 
success of Christian work. Say to the parents, Choose a school 
for your child, as we shall not teceive him if a member of another 
school. We want no sectarian rivalry, but we do want to have 
every child systematically taught, and attached specially to some 
evangelical body. ... But some one may ask, What is the best 
Sunday-school, that it may be recommended? I reply that that 
is best which the child loves best, and to which he firmly anchors. 


. 











- Here in New York this evil is serious, and I have tried to get 
the clergy to deal with it. 

It is well suggested that churches, clergymen, Sunday. 
school managers, and parents, should work together for a 
better state of things. There is no justification of an 
effort to draw children to attend another Sunday-schov| 
than their own out of sectarian zeal or a desire to swe] 
the roll of scholars. But in all efforts to secure a better 
state of things, it is important to consider the needs of 
both children and parents outside of the Sunday-schoo! 
in many of our cities. A lady teacher in a city Sunday- 
school found that some of her pupils were attending one 
Sunday-school in the morning and another in the after- 
noon. She visited their home to remonstrate with their 
parents. She found a mother in a crowded tenement 
house. There was not only no home training there, but 
there was no place there for training or for_home. 

‘‘Yes I do send my children to twe Sunday-schools, 
And I'd send them to four if I could. What is there 
here that could be better for them? Look about you, 
and tell me if you think they’ d be better off in this region 
than in Sunday-school."’ ‘ 

That teacher's mouth was closed for the time. She 
was convinced that there are worse places in the world 
on a Sunday than a second Sunday-school for the chil- 
“dren of a crowded tenement house. If the church would 
have the children love one Sunday-school home above 
all others, let the church see to it that provision is made 
for the needs of the children more than one hour on a 
Sunday. How this is to be done cannot be answered at 
once for all. But it is a factor that must be recognized 
in this problem. 





My Orator 


By Amos R. Wells 


‘LL give my orator great store of words, 

Then add forgetfulness of words ; give tact, 
But add forgetfulness that one must please ; 

Give self-willed power, then add forgetfulness 

Of self, and power, in love for other men. 

I'll make my orator of fire and snow,— 

Fire that a sullen audience cannot quench, 

Snow that the flame of passion cannot fire. 

Let him lose fear of men in love of truth. 

Let hini become’a purpose, not a m&n ; 

Nay, rather, twice a man. And let him live 

Not in men’s meeting hands, but in their lives 

That meet his purpose. } 


As for chatterers 
Whose goal each hour is that poor hour's applause, 
Who would not giadly die to speech, if so 
Their theme might live,—no orators are they. 
Though smooth their words and proud: their sentences, 
Adorned with all the pomp of golden niouths, 
There's not a mocking-bird but beats the air 
More orator than they. 


O godlike men, 
That dare to utter God's words after him, 
By self-denial and glad suffering 
Making those words your own, these gabbering times 
Have need of you! Oh! teach our magpie race 
The living art of fruitful utterance. 
Speak words that are events. The tongue-tied horde, 2 
Their manliness in Mammon's gyves, or Fear's,— 
Teach them how men should talk. Rebuke the wrong, 
And praise the right with heartiness, and know 
The whole wide universe is ear to you. 


Auburndale, Mass. 
CA 


Contradictions of Proverbial 
,Literature 


® By Professor J. H. Bernard, D.D. 


HE attentive reader of the Gospels can hardly fail to 
observe that our Lord’s discourses are full of 
sharply opposed sayings, of statements which he is some- 
times at a loss to know how to’ retoncile, if he does not 
keep in his mind the circumstances which drew them 
forth. 
Thus, for instance, Christ said to his disciples, «‘ Peace 
I leave with you, my peace I give unto you ;’’ and yet 
on a previous occasion he had declared, «1 am not 
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come to send peace on earth, but a sword.’’ « Whep 
thou doest alms, let not thy left hand know what thy 
right hand doeth ; that thine alms may be in secret,"’ 
he tells us in the Sermon on the Mount; and yet, a little 
earlier in the same discourse, he warns us not to hide 
the lamp of righteousness under a bushel : ‘‘ Let your 
light so shine before men, that they may see your good 
works, and glorify your Father which is in heaven."’ 
«He that is not with me is against me,’’ he says in one 
place ; ‘‘ He that is not against us is on our part,"’ he 
says in another. 

The parable in which Christian influence is compared 
to the invisible and quiet working of the leaven in the 
meal, is balanced by the parable of the salt in which the 
power of Christian profession is traced to its obvious and 
marked contrast to the professions of worldly men. If 
the characteristic of the working of the leaven is that it 
is hidden and unseen, the characteristic of the salt is its 
distinctiveness. Christian life is, apparently, to be on 
the one hand unobtrusive, and, on the other, to make its 
influence felt by its marked difference from the life of 
irreligion. And soit is all through the Bible. Apparent 
contradictions present themselves on every page. ‘ Re- 
sist not evil,’’ said: our Lord ; -‘‘resist the devil,’’ says 
St. James ; ‘‘ get wisdom,’’ says the wise man, and yet 
he tells us in another place that ‘‘he that increaseth 
knowledge increaseth sorrow.’’ Within half a dozen 
verses in Samuel we read that God ‘is not a man that 
he should repent,’’ and yet “the Lérd repented that he 
had itade Saul king.’’ ‘‘A man is justified by faith,’’ 
and not by the ‘‘ works of the law,’’ says Paul; ‘ faith 
without works is dead,'’ says James. And, not to mul- 
tiply quotations of this sort, the universal promise that 
God sent his only begotten Son into the world, that 
whosoever believeth on him should have everlasting 
life, was spoken by Him who declared that he was 
‘‘not sent but unto the. lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.’’ 

As a matter of history, we know that many of the 

- divisions of Christendom owe their existence to an ex- 
clusive attention having been paid to one or other of two 
contrasted sayings like these, which can only be properly 
understood when considered in relation to one another. 
Foreinstance, Antinomianism—the principle of those who 
count a righteous life as of no importance in comparison 
with orthodox belief—can get a good deal of justification 
from certain isolated phrases. of St. Paul ; whereas the 
Epistle of St. James has seémed to some to savor so 
much of legalism that it has been treated with scant 

_respect. Luther is reported to have described it as ‘‘an 
epistle of straw.’’ Though the difference has often been 
exaggerated, yet the point of view of an’ apostle who 
regarded Christ as the Jewish Messiah is widely removed 
from that more catholic doctrine which proclaims him as 
the Saviour of the world ; but all the time for the teach- 
ing of both sides verbal justification has been produced 
from Scripture. It is, indeed, generally true that all 
parties and sects of Chiistendom have been able to fall 
back upon. some isolated biblical statement as the ground 
of their peculiar tenets. 

But it should not be forgotten that the sayings which 
have been made to serve as the basis of these discordant 
theories are often sharply pointed aphorisms, proverbial 
in form and terse in expression. How dangerous such 
hasty inferences from a general principle are, we may 
see if we reflect upon the curious fact that the commonest 
proverbs in daily use are generally balanced by others 
which seemingly contradict them. Without going beyond 
the limits of our own language, we can sce that almost 
any line of conduct can be justified by some undeniable 
maxim of common life. ‘‘ Delays are dangerous,’ says 

the hasty man ; ‘‘ More haste, worse speed,’’ says the 

indolent one. A reformer, who is perhaps over fond of 
meddling, appeals to the saying that ‘‘ A stitch in time 
saves nine ;’’ but he is met by the comfortable advice 
of the conservative to ‘‘let sleeping dogs lie.'" ‘* Penny 
wise, pound foolish,’’ conveys an exactly opposite idea 
to the familiar counsel, ‘‘ Take care of the pence, and 
the pounds will take care of themselves.'’ ‘‘ Two heads 
are better than one,’’ or, as the Book of Proverbs re- 
peatedly says, ‘‘In the multitude of counselors there is 
safety,’’ would go far to justify mob rule if pushed to its 
logical conclusion, But then the practical politician 
knows that there is another proverb which warns him of 
the danger of, employing ‘‘ too many cooks."' ‘« Marry 
in haste, and repent at Icisure,’" says the prudent fathcr; 
‘‘ Happy's the wooing that's not long a doing,’ is the 


— 


ce 
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‘«Blood is thicker than 
water,’ we often say to ourselves when we turn in. our 
trouble to these of our own kin; but there is a ‘‘ saying 
ef the wise’’ in the twenty-seventh chapter of Proverbs 
which advises, ‘‘Go not to thy brother's house in the 
day of thy calamity."’ 


retort of his impetuous son. 


And, as a final illustration, we 
shall write down two consecutive verses of the twenty- 
sixth chapter of the same wise book : 


‘** Answer not a fool aecording to his folly, lest thou also Le like 
unto him. 

Answer a fool according to his folly, lest he be wise in his own 
conceit." 


Here, indeed, is a conspicuous illustration of the truth 
that Scripture must be compared with Scripture before 
its teaching can be used with profit. 

Now such examples, which might easily be added to, 
exhibit a seeming contradiction between the proverbs in 
most ordinary use, but the contradiction is, of course, 
only seeming. Each maxim expresses something which 
has been found to be true by the experience of a hun- 
dred generations, and cannot be lightly discarded, and 
the difficulty in practice is to select that principle which 
best covers the case immediately before us. Practical 
maxims are not like the laws of pure mathematics, valid 
unconditionally and without qualification; they are 
rather like the laws of physics, in which ‘the effects of 
disturbing forces are sometimes so great as to entirely 
change the apparent character of the result. To apply 
such rules blindly and without discrimination can only 
lead to disaster. And the differences of opinion among 
men on all subjects, political, social, moral, or religious, 
gencrally result from the fact that the disputants have 
adopted different fundamental maxims, and have pro- 
ceeded to work them out’ in detail, each of them being 
regardless of any other aspect of the question save his 
own. : 

This it is that oceasions the heat of party controversy. 
One man is convinced that his conclusions are the 
necessary result of an undeniably true premise from 
which he starts, and when he discovers that another 
man has adopted a different conclusion, he puts it down 
to some moral defect in his character; or, if he is very 
charitable, to invincible stupidity. But it never occurs 
to him that his opponent takes an exactly similar view 
of the situation, the truth being that the disputants have 
no difference on the score of logic, but that they differ 
as to which of two contrasted general principles is properly 
applicable to the case before them. That is the really 
difficult point to determine, and it cannot be decided off- 
hand by an appeal to maxims or proverbs of daily use. 

This, which is obviously true in the affairs of secular 
life, is also true of theological controversy. If we shut 
our ears to the teaching of James, we shall probably 
come to think that it matters little what a man does, pro- 
vided only he be sound in his belief; or, if we refuse to 
listen to Paul, that it matters little what a man believes, 
provided only he be outwardly respectable in his con- 
duct. The great Bishop Butler tells us in his famous 
“Analogy’’ that ‘‘it is one of the peculiar weaknesses of 
human nature, when, upon a comparison of two things, 
one is found to be of greater importance than the other, 
to consider this other as of scarce any importance at 
all ;"’ and his far-reaching remark is especially applica- 
ble here. For, from what has been said, it will be 
apparent that in matters of religious as of secular con- 
troversy our difficulty is always twofold. First, we have 
to get a clear view of all the principles which can pos- 
sibly bear on the question before us. Secondly, we 
have to decide which of them is the right one to apply. 
And as for the first we need a sensitive and educated 
conscience, quick to appreciate moral and_ spiritual 
truth even when it is displeasing to our personal pro- 
clivities, so for the second We need that right judgment 
in all things for which we are taught to pray. 

In reading the Book of Proverbs we shall need to be 
especially on our guard against the application of an 
inspired’ maxim beyond its proper and intended range. 
In that book, as all through the Bible, there is need of 
reverent study, not only of the context, but of the other 
passages in which the subject under consideration is 
treated by the sacred‘ writers. 
cut diamonds,’’ 


‘Diamonds only can 
said Fuller in his quaint way; ‘‘ and no 
such comments on the Scripture as the Scripture."’ If 
we neglect the caution, we shall be led into all sorts of 
mistakes of interpretation, often. absurd and generally 
mischievous in their results. 
‘« Extremes meet.’’ 


‘*Too far east is west."’ 
These are familiar sayings, which 
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express the general thought that has been before us; 
namely, that there is danger in building on the founda- 
tion of a single proverb, even though it have the sanc- 
tion of inspiration,—a heavier superstructure of theory 
than it was intended to bear. 


Trinity College, Diblin. 
Wasted y 


By Martha Gilbert Dickinson 


gi SPEAK oft is to raise the lid 
Where lifclong treasuries are hid ; 
To break-the glass of loving days 
Along the blasphemous highways ; 
To strip the sacred garlands fair, 
And leave our highest altars bare,— 
Dishonoring the heart's high-priest 
To spread a moment's idle feast 
For-faithless eyes and careless ears, 
That desecrate the hoarded years | 
Amherst, Mass. ; 
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Child Conscientiousness 
By Alice Hamilton Rich 


HERE are two ways—there may be more—to study 
children ; the one in the persons of the children 
themselves, the other by an effort of memory~bringing 
back one’s own childhood. 
do this depends 
in the first case, 


In each case the power to 
largely upon the individual, although, 
it depends somewhat upon cultivation 
and reflective powers, and an adapta- 
bility of putting self in the child's place. 

Some pcople scem utterly unable to remember other 
than the events of their childhood. Their thoughts and 
feelings, especially their all-sorrowful ones, seem to have 
bcen forgotten. Such persons think of childhood as the 
altogether happy period of life, while others, whose 
childhood as to conditions were séemingly no less happy, 


of the observing 


say, as did a friend, ‘‘I was almost a grown wontan 
before I knew real happiness ; for, as a child, I was so 
conscious of sin and sorrow, and there were so many 
problems to be solved as to the whys of this sin and sor- 
row, that it was rather the exception than the rule for me 
to be happy. This same young lady tclls me a story of 
her childhood which is as follows : 

‘One d yI found anest of young birds on the ground. 
I took it up carefully, and placed it in the crotch of a 
tree, and thought no more about it through the day. In 
the night I wakened on account of a severe storm, and 


immediately thought of the nest of young birds. . The 
birds will be washed out of the nest, I thought. What 


can I do? 
done. 


There seemed to me but one thing to be 
With fear and trembling, I sprang out of bed, — 
for I had been taught I must. be on my knees to pray,— 
and I made a solemr and earnest prayer for the birds. 
Greatly comforted, | returned to rest, and slept peace- 
fully. In the morning I hastened to the tree, expecting - 
to find the birds safe,—for had I not prayed for them? 
But, on the contrary, I found the nest on the ground, and 
the little ones stiff and cold. 

‘«T do not remember that | told any one of the matter, 

but my faith in prayer received a severe shock, from 
which | am not sure I have even yet fully recovered. 
Had there been some one then to have shown me that 
God makes use of human hands to answer prayer, that 
the birds had need of some one to put them in a safer 
place than it was possible for my childish hands to do, 
I might have been helped. But to my mind God was 
all-powerful. He had promised to answer prayer; I 
asked him to take care of the bifc., and yet the birds 
were dead."’: 

There are more children than we often think who are 
morbidly conscientious in regard to truth. My own suf- 
The story of Ananias 
and Sapphira was told me before I was old enough to 
read it for myself. 


fering as a child is an example. 


The wisdom of this I seriously ques- 
tion. “ I think the Apostle was right when he advised 
‘«milk for babes.'’ Others must decide this and like 
questions for themselves, but, remembering the effect the 
story had upon me, I must decline telling it to the little 
ones in my primary department, or to my own children, 
until of somewhat mature growth. 

To my mind, when a child, anything that was untrue 
was alie. I have laid awake night after night in the 




















































































































































































































































































































utmost terror, fearing, without my own knowledge, I had 

told an untruth, and the fate of Ananias and Sapphira 

would be mine before morning. Always a timid child, 

the night became to me an ever-recurring time of torture, 

while I thought over the dreadful misdeeds of the day, 

scanning every word and action to see if I had been 

untruthful. This morbid desire for truth finally led me 

into untruth in this wise : If | was asked about some- 

thing I had seen or knew to be true, on first thought I 

would tell’ the truth ; then, as if caught in the grip of an 

unseen demon, | would begin to question myself as to_ 
whether I really saw or only thought I saw, whether I 

really knew or only thought I knew, and, beginning to 

to-stammer, would say, ‘‘ Perhaps I saw it, and perhaps 

only thought so ;"’ then fearing lest I,did not even think 

I saw it, would qualify and requalify my statements. with 

‘I guess,'’ ‘‘I believe,"’ ‘‘1 think that I think I saw 

it,’’ until finally I would take refuge in the untruth that 

1 Knew nothing about the matter, One day there came 
to me as a flash of divine light—I can call it nothing less 

—the thought that in my attempts to be true I was really 

untrue; that I did not ‘guess, believe, think,’’ but 
actually knew, what occurred under my, own sight, or 
under my personal knowledge ; that it was as untrue not 
to be positive of a truth as to tell what was known to be 
false, and the terrible load of fear lest | should’ uncon- 

sciously tell a lie was taken from me. 

A friend had a like experience, which was given me 
by her mother. When this child was asked in regard 
to a matter which had occurred, she would say, ‘* Maybe 
it's so, and maybe it isn’t; maybe I'm sure, and maybe 
I'm not."’ ; 

This little girl used to go by herself during a thunder- 
storm to pray for the cattle, and fortunately the result 
not being death to the cattle, as in the case of the birds, 
her faith was strengthened, and her tender heart com- 
forted by her prayers. 

One night her mother noticed she was longer than 
usual at her prayers, and asked her why she prayed so 
long. ‘‘ Why, mother, you know that Amen means ‘so 
be it,’ and I stop so often,to say ‘Amen’ that it takes 
me a‘long time."’ 

The incidents given are those of children of twoscore 
or more years ago, and some one may Say that the chil- 
dren of to-day are not taught as then, and being less 
under the terrors of the law, and more under grace and 
love, have ‘not such experiences, I will give one that 
occurred summer before last, as told by a friend. 

Said the lady : ‘‘1 came up to the steps one day, and 
saw James standing at the foot. I said ‘ James, did you 
just come home from school?’ He replied, < Yes, 
ma'am.’ I had nearly reached the top of the stairs 
when he called out, ‘1 didn't just come ; perhaps I came 
five minutes ago; perhaps. it wasn't five minutes, —it 
might have been ten. Well, any way, I haven't been 
home long, —that is, not very long, not what I call long,’ 
and there the poor child paused, at a loss for any further 
qualifying words. At another time I heard him talking 
with a little friend, who asked him if he’ would be at 
home when he came a little later. ‘ Yes, Willy,” and 
after a pause, ‘ Maybe! will, and maybe I will not.” I 
don't know, but I hope I will,’ etc. At another time, 
his grandmother asked him to tell his mother something 
she desired her to know. ‘Yes, grandma; I think 
—I guess I think—that I'll try not’ to forget to tell 
her.’ "' 

Some one may think that James is ‘the child of very 
conscientious parents. On the contrary, his father is an 
habitual joker, in his delight in the humorous going to 
the very verge of untruth ; and the child, as far as known, 
is under no fear of results from telling an untruth. It 
seems to be the natural working of his‘mind. 

What can we do, as parents and teachers, for such 
children? First,—and this, to my mind, is always first 
in dealing with children, —think with the child, reason 
with the child, live with the child. If in one’s own 
early life there have been like experiences, this will be 
easy ; but, if not, earnest child-study will put one's self 
into a childlike attitude, which will make child-under- 
standing possible. . 

Second, teach that untruth of any kind is conscious 
untruth. A thing that is untrue, if understood and told 
as true, is truth as far as the person making the statement 
is concerned. While a child should be careful to make 
exact statements, giving neither more nor less than the 
truth, it is as untrue to use the words «‘I think,"’ «1 
believe,’’ ‘1 guess,’ when «‘1 know"’ should be used, 
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as to say ‘‘I know’' when one does not really know. 
We need to teach our children to be positive as well as 
conscientious. It is not in the letter of the law of either 
God or man, but in the spirit, that truth is truth and 
falsehood is falsehood. As the Apostle says, ‘‘ The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life."’ 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





The Old Rabbit-Trap 
By Alix Thom 


OB and Will were in the wood-shed watching big 

. Brother Tom make a rabbit-trap,—such a spléndid 
trap of clean white boards and shiny new nails, big 
enough to catch two rabbits instead of one. 

It was a long box with a close-fitting cover that stood 
wide open. To this cover was tied a strong cord fastened 
to a stick inside, and on this stick was stuck a piece of 
ripe apple. When a rabbit went in the box and nibbled 
the apple he pulled the cord ; down would spring the 
cover, and make Master Bunny a prisoner. _ It seemed 
easy to make a trap, but it wasn't, for Rob and Will had 
both tried it, and pounded their poor little fingers quite 
black and blue. 

Will was six and Rob five, —not very big boys; but Tom 
was fifteen, and had large strong hands that could drive 
long nails fast and sure. 

‘‘O Tom! please, help us make some traps,’’ said 
Rob; ‘* we'd like to catch rabbits too,—wouldn’'t we, 
Will?’’ and little Will chimed in, ‘‘Oh, yes! yes,— 
course we would.,”’ 

But Tom was busy, and didn’t want to be bothered by 
his small brothers. ‘‘I haven't time, I can’t help you, 
he said, ‘‘ but I tell you what I will do ; you fellows can 
have my old traps I used last year,""—and the little boys 
had to be contented with them. 

Behind the house not far away rose a high hill, almost 
covered with small trees and bushes, called Colt’ s-foot, —a 
queer name, but if you climbed to the very top you would 
find there a big flat rock, and in the center a funny foot- 
print just the shape of a colt’s foot. 

So that was what gave it its name. On this same hill 
lived a good many rabbit families. In the winter, when 
the snow was on the ground, if you_were out early you might 
see the print of their little feet all over the snowy fields near 
Colt’ s-foot. Tom had caught several rabbits here the year 
before, and sold them at a market in the village, and this 
is just what the little boys wanted to do. They found 
the old traps in the barn next morning, but how small 
they looked !| The sun and rain beating on them had 
made them stained and dark, not like Tom’ s fine new ones. 

Nevertheless, a day or two later, carrying a trap be- 
tween them, they climbed halfway up Colt's-foot and 
placed the trap in a good position, not forgetting a 
tempting pi¢ce of sweet apple for bait. What could a 
rabbit want beside? Then, pretty well tired out with 
their long climb, they hurried home just in time for supper. 

Brother Tom didn't have very good luck with his rab- 
bits this year, he hadn't caught one yet; he visited the 

traps every day, but he always found them empty. 

Two days after the little boys had set their trap they 
decided to go up, before breakfast, and have a look at it. 
It was a pretty cool morning ; the sun was just peeping 
over the hill, and their warm overcoats and caps felt very 
comfortable. They walked fast, and soon found the place 
and the trap just as they left it. Raising the cover a 
very little they peeped inside, and what do you suppose 
they saw? Something brown and furry and two bright 
eyes,—a big plamp rabbit, safely caught in the old trap. 
Oh, how delighted they were ! it was almost too good to 
be true. 

‘*I guess,’" said Will,—*'I guess Tom will be just 
s’ prised when he sees this rabbit,"" and Rob thought so 
too. Rob carried the rabbit, but it almost escaped once, 
and kicked and struggled all the way home. The family 
were at breakfast, and wondering what had become of the 
boys, when they heard d strange sound. 

Up the road marched Will and Rob, and this is what 
they were shouting. ‘One, two, three, rabbit, rabbit, 
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rabbit! One, two, three, 
fiinny call! 

‘*I do believe,'’ exelaimed mama, ‘‘that they have 
caught a rabbit.” 

‘* A good big one,'’ added papa | 

‘* And in the old trap, too,’’ said big Brother Tom. 

And do you think they sold the rabbit to the market- 
man? The more the boys thought about it, the sorrier 
they felt. How frightened the poor creature was! It 
trembled all over, and its big eyes looked wild enough. 
It couldn’t understand why it was kept in this strange 
place. Oh! it was too pretty to eat. 

‘« Mama, we're going to let him go,’’ they announced ; 
and this is just what they did, though Brother Tom said 
it was too silly. When they put the rabbit down on the 
ground he’ sat quite still for a second, and when he found 
he was really free, with one shake of his long ears and a 
wave of his funny short tail off he ran straight toward 
his home, back to Colt’ s-foot, the happiest rabbit out that 
morning, I feel sure. 


rabbit, rabbit, rabbit!" A 


Meriden, Conn. 





It is purposed to bring into this department, and that immedi- 
ately following, articles, brief suggestions, and outlines of tested 
methods, that shall be helpful to Sunday-school workers. With 
the exception of current lesson helps, everything that has to do 
with methods of Sunday-school work will be classified and pre- 
sented here. The Editor is always glad to know of methods that 
have been found, by experience, to be useful in any department of 
the Sunday-school. Questions of general interest bearing on 
Sunday-school work are also invited; they will, when it seems 
advisable, be answered in these columns, 
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What God Can Do for a Mission — 
School 


By Cam Yennik 


T SEEMED like a very small number that gathered 
in the mission chapel one Sunday afternoon in June. 
Somehow the mission had not been a success, and very 
seriously had the question of abandoning it been consid- 
ered, A few faithful souls had, however, stood by the 
work, and their faith was still bright and strong, and 
now a new force of helpers had come,—come, not from 
personal choice, but because they felt sure God had 
called them so plainly that they dare not refuse, and, in 
accepting his call, they believed he would lead, direct, 
and provide for the work. 

When fall came, the Sunday-school began to grow, 
and soon there was need for money to carry on the work. 
How it could be secured was the great question, for 
there was but little wealth either among the workers or 
in the neighborhood. Of course, a fair, festival, supper, 
or concert, might be given ; but somehow those workers 
did not feel that God needed to raise money in this way, 
and they agreed among themselves that the needed 
money should only be secured by individual subscrip- 
tion as purely a gift to the Lord, and, asking the Lord’s 
help, they started out full of faith. Almost before they 
knew it, the money was in hand ; and the work contin- 
ued to grow, and a number of the scholars confessed 
Christ. _ 

Within two years the chapel building which had 
seemed so large and empty that June afternoon was 
crowded to its utmost capacity. The rapid growth had 
made constantly increasing expense, for which the money 
had been raised entirely by direct gift of individuals ; 
but now a new question presented itself,—How should 
the additional room, now absolutely needed be provided ? 
There was a large lot adjoining the chapel, and belong- 
ing to it, but to erect upon it a building suitable for the 
needs of the work, even if only built to the height of one 
story, with a temporary flat roof, was estimated to cost 
twelve theysand dollars. The hard times had come, 
money eyé , where was scarce ; Jaboring men, who consti- 
tuted a large proportion of the residents of that section 
of the city, were out of work, and twelve thousand dol- 
lars seemed hopelessly beyond reach, 

What should be done? Should they say they could 
not take any more children, and shut the door in the 
face of those who wanted to come? Surely the Master 
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would never turn any one away for lack of room, and he 
could not wish them to do this. As they had done 
many times before, they went to him, and asked him to 
give faith and perseverance to go on until he shut the 
door, so they could go no farther. 

Notice was wisely given that a certain Sunday evening 
would be devoted to raising money for the new building, 
and every one that came to that meeting came knowing 
what was to be done. How anxiously the gathering 
audience was watched, for some prophesied fhat very 
few would come just to give money those hard times. 
But come they did, until more than an average evening 
audience was present. A short Bible talk was followed 
by a full, frank statement of the amount of moncy that 
wilt needed, and how it was to be expended. 
tion cards were distributed which provided for weekly 
payments to cover six months’ time, and an opportunity 
given. to fill the cards, which were then gathered and 
taken to the desk, where the amounts—not names— 
were read and counted by the church treasurer. To 
everybody's astonishment, over twenty-five hundred 
dollars was pledged that night; and; when a count was 
made, it was found that only three of the entire audience 
had failed to subscribe. With such a start, what else 
was there to do but go ahead? Everybody was a solici- 
tor for the work, and money came from far and near. 

By this time the school had grown ‘so that it ‘became, 
necessary to provide more room than was at first antici- 
pated, and it was decided to carry the walls a little 
higher, and make a basement room as well as an upper 
one. The building is now finished (the second story as 
yet having a flat temporary ceiling) and completely fur- 
nished, at a cost of about seventeen thousand dollars, 
the mission has been organized into a self-supporting 
church, fifteen hundred dollars has lately been pledged 
for a church library and other needs, and frequent con- 
versions testify to the character of the work being done. 
In three years’ time over twenty-five thousand dollars 
has beén received, and every cent of it without the aid 
of fairs, suppers, etc. 

Some one may ask, ‘‘ Don't they have any entertain- 
ments ?’’ Talks on travel, illustrated by a stercopticon, 
lectures,- concerts by the volunteer choir, and church 
sociables, are frequently given; but these are always 
free, not even a collection being taken. And the people 
have discovered that they can have the very best sort of 


Subscrip- 


a time at a church sociable without having anything to 
eat or drink. 

The current expenses are secured by weekly contri- 
butions, and the church constitution provides ‘‘ No pews 
‘or sittings shall be rented. ... No fair, festival, or secular 
entertainment of any kind, to which admission is charged, 
shall be held in any part of the church."’ 

No human being could have accomplished what has 
been done at this church. It is simply and only because 
the Lord has provided. 

In there not in this account a lesson to some churches 
that are struggling and worrying, and, all too often, 
quarreling, over fairs and suppers, giving tne Lord a 
small percentage of the receipts, and reserving to them- 
selves a large amount of anxicty, worry, and. bitterness, 
and, after all, failing to make both ends mect, and there- 
fore failing to push the work as it might and ought to be 
pushed ? God is not partial. What he has done for 
one church he will do for all, and the close contact 
between’ any church and God that is consequent upon 
such trustful relation will bring to that church not only 
needed money, but a spiritual. power that will bring 
forth fruit, and will make a sweet reality of Christ's 
own words, ‘‘I have chosen you, and ordained you, that 
ye should go and bring forth fruit, and that your fruit 
should remain : that whatsoever ye shall ask of the 
Father in my name, he may give. it you."’ ‘ 

New York. 
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Tributes to the Bible are good things 
to keep in the Bible. “The Home 
Department of the North Avenue 
Baptist Sunday-school, North Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, furnishes each of its members a card for a Bible 
book-mark, having on one sidegconcise statements that 
««the object of the Home Department is to promote the 
more regular use of God’s Word for home reading and 
study ;'’ that ‘it is established for the benefit of those 
who can attend neither of the Bible classes at the church, 
or who can-be present only occasionally,’’ and that 


Home Department 
Book-Mark 
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members are to receive copies of The Sunday School: 
Times weekly, so that ‘‘each one can select that which 
is most helpful and suggestive’’ to himself. On the 
other side of the card. are two typical tributes to the 
Bible, besides an appeal to systematic Bible reading, 
after this fashion : 

The Home Department for Bible Study will Help You. | 


| 

No subject is more prominent, just nowy in the discus- | 
| sion of secular education, than that of ‘‘ University Ex- 
| 

} 


tension."' It has been defined as ‘‘an attempt to carry 
| the university to the people when the people cannot 
| come to the university." So the ‘*‘ Home Department" 
has for its object the awakening of interest in Bille study 
in our homes. 

It is, no doubt, the experience of most of us that we 
have found it difficult to keep up the systematic reading 
and study of the Bible, In order that each one may be 
helped to do this, a cordial invitation is given to join this 
department, and pursue ‘a course of reading and study 
prescribed by specialists in the work. 


**The Bible is the book of all others, to be read at all |« 
ages, and in all conditions of human life ; not to be read 
once, or twice, or thrice through, then laid aside, but to 
be read every day.'"—/John Quincy Adams. 


‘“The most learned, acute, and diligent student can- 
not, in the longest life, obtain an entire knowledge of 
this one volume. He will leave the world confessing 
that the more he studied the Scriptures the fuller convic- 
tions he had of their inestimable worth.’’—Sir Walter 
Scott, 
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A Buffalo Sunday-school has taken 
pleasure in its ‘‘ Visitor's Register,"’ 
—a book in which all visitors to the school are supposed 
to enter their names, with or without being urged by 
friends who are members of the school. Many visitors 
enjoy registering ,and many members enjoy looking over 
the register. It is well to get visitors in, and it is well to 
recognize their coming in one courteous way or another. 


Visitor’s Register 
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The Other End of the Line. 


By Mary Louisa Butler 
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CAN'T keep that class any longer,’’ said a dis- 

couraged teacher one day to a friend. *‘‘I don't 
believe I am doing those girls one bit of good. I spend 
much time in prayerful, careful preparation ; I visit the 
girls ; I pray for them ; I’ ve done everything I can think 
of to secure their attention and help them in‘every pos- 
sible way, but all effort seems utterly useless. If it were 
not for Mamie Harvey, there might be some hope for the 
others, but hers is the most hopeless case I've ever 
known. . She is the personification of indifference, care- 
lessness, deception, and ingratitude, and, with it all, has 
an unexplainable influence over the other girls that adds 
greatly to my perplexity. She is always promptly in her 
place, has not missed a Sunday this year, but why she 
comes is beyond my comprehension. Unless my thoughts 
are fairly riveted on something else, that class is continu- 
ally in my mind, day and night. I seem to have reached 
the end of my resources with it, and now I feel the time 
has come to let some one else have my place."’ 

All the time Jessie Caswell was talking, there was a 
low tremor in the voice as if a mighty conflict were raging 
and a long pent-up fountain were being suppressed. As 
the last word was uttered, the tears began trickling down 
¢her face. For a few moments, Miss Harris, the friend 
to whom these words were spoken, was silent. Five 
minutes, ten minutes, passed with no word spoker and 
no sound audible except a quiet sobbing. When Jessie 
looked up, trying to smile even through the tears, but it 
was not a very successful effort, then Miss Harris, who 
was principal of the day-school where Mamie Harvey 
went, said : 

‘«But I have the other end of that line. Listen! 
Last Monday afternoon, Mamie Harvey was sent to my 
office for misbehavior. Before she went home, she said: 

It's 
All I 

If you'll 
Yesterday, 


‘ Miss. Harris, I am really trying to be a better girl. 
awful hard work, for I have no help at home. 
have anywhere is from you and Miss Caswell. 
try me a little longer, perhaps I'll succeed.’ 


a man from a shoe-store came to me on an errand, and, 
secing Mamie with a group of girls, said : ‘‘ Who is that 
girl?’ «Why do you ask?’ I said. ‘Oh!’ he replied, 
‘she has annoyed us very much at the store this last year. 
We felt convinced of her dishonesty, but, having no 
positive proof, could make no complaints. Tuesday she 
came in bringing a pair of slippers, saying she had stolen 
them and was very sorry ; said she was trying to be a 
better girl than in the past, and hoped people would not 
be too hard on her.’ Here, you see, is the other end of 
your line,"’ 

By this time, Jessie Caswell was alternating between 
smiles (real ones) and tears. Perhaps you can guess 
whether her class was immediatcly giver’ to another 
teacher or not. 

The other end of the line is always somewhere, and if 
we can only find it, or have it given to us by some one 
who holds it, the dark places will suddenly become light. 


Chicago, ll. 


HO 
How to get their scholars to study the 
Home-Made ‘ P 
Questions -Bhects lesson at home during the week is a 


perplexing problem for many Sunday- 
school teachers. The teacher of a class of young people— 
Edward A. Buss of Boston—has been trying home-made 
question-sheets, and is much encouraged by the increas- 
ing interest in the class. To each member of the class 
—and to a number of officers, teachers, and others out- 
side of the class who have asked for copies—three type- 
written sheets, which the teacher prepares, are given 
each Sunday. The first sheet contains an outline of the 
next Sunday's lesson, with blanks here and there for 
omitted words, which the scholar inserts at home,—such 
as these sentences from the lesson on Absalom's Rebel- 
lion ; ‘‘In the fifteenth chapter we find he kept a stylish 
turn-out of and and men to before 
him. He’slandered his father by telling those that came 
for judgment ‘There is no man 
thee.’ '’ 




















of the king to 
The second sheet gives six or eight questions on 
the same lesson for next Sunday, each followed by a 
blank for a written answer, and at the bottom of the 
sheet, ‘* What questions have you ?’’ to start the scholzr’s 
spirit of inquiry. The third sheet is full of short, pithy 
‘‘extracts from answers'’ to the questions of the pre- 
ceding week,—that is, the shect for the lesson of August 
23 was accompanied by a shect of answers on the lesson 
of August'9. A few of the answers ‘of scholars on the 
lesson of Absalom's Rebellion will 
done. 


indicate the work 
One of the questions was: ‘‘ What is the best 
cure for selfishness ?'' Extracts from answers to this 
question : ‘‘Christlikeness,'’ ‘‘ Christ and his example,’’ 
‘«God's love deep in our hearts,’’ ‘‘ Put self last, and 
think of others first.'’ ‘« The slips are 
handed out each Sunday, returned on the following Sun- 
day by the’sc§olars, and then examined and given back 
to them a week later. In these slips it is intended to 
avoid history and geography as far as practicable, giving, 
attention to the practical-question of every-day religion. 
The work was started on account of 2 feeling that a ° 
higher grade of lesson should be offered to the scholars 
than can be given in one half-hour per week in the 
ordinary class method. The subject-matter is intended 
to cover the neighborhood of the lesson, and also its 
connection with other portions of Scripture. This methed 
of teaching brings the work ‘before the scholars four or 
. five times, and calls for work extended through the week. 
I consider that the use cf these shects increases the work 
I can accomplish about four‘old.’’ 


Mr. Buss writes : 


= 


Now is the timg,for the teacher to dis- 
tribute flower buibs in the class, if it 
is to be done at all. Bulbs for indoor 
blooming at the holidays should be started six weeks or 
more before Christmas. Those that are to be planted 
outdoors, for early spring blooming or for Easter, should 
be in the ground early in November, or before. More 
than one teacher can bear witness to the value of this 


Bulbs 
for the Class 


custom of giving bulbs to the class. There are the ideas 
of friendship, forethought, care, growth, beauty, affec- 
tionate sharing, in it. Itis reported from a Massachu- 


setts Sunday-school, for example, that ‘‘seldom has 
anything been done which has given more pleasure than 
the offering of the lilies last Easter Sunday,’’ which were 
brought to the school by the different classes, and after- 


warde presented to members of the Home Department. 












































































































































































































































































































































































Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1896 














1. October 4.—Sol Anointed King... . . .1 Kings 1: 28-39 
2. October 11.—Sol "s Wise Choice .‘s.'. :.... 1 Kings 3: 5-15 
3. October 18.—Sol "s Wealth and Wisdom, ,.. . x Kings 4: 25-34 
4. October 2g5.—The Proverbs of Solomon... . Prov. 1: 1-19 
5. November 1.—Building the Temple, . ... « .« +... 1 Kings 5: 1-12 
6. November 8.—The Temple Dedicated. ...,. . .1 Kings 8: 54-63 
7. November 15.—God’s Blessing upon Solomon. . . . . 1 Kings 9: 1-9 
8. November 22.—Rewardsof Obedience... ....+. Proy. 3: 4-17 
9. November 29.—The Fame of Solomon. ...... t Kings 10: 1-10 
so. December 6.—Solomon’s Sin... ....... + .% Kings 11 : 4-13 
#1. December 13.—Cautions against Intemperance. . . . Prov. 23: 15-25 
12. December 20.—The Birth of Christ. ......... Matt. 2: 1-22 
13. December 27.—Review of 


SAS 
~~ 72> 


Outline Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 


a 
Study 16.—Solomon’s Proverbs 


The Book of Proverbs. 
I. Criticism. 

The title given by the Lesson Committee to the passage 
selected for treatment is not unlikely to be misleading. The 
first chapter of Proverbs probablf did not originate under 
Selomon’s auspices. To gain an idea of the proverbs or 
utterances which may be credited to Solomon, one must ana- 
lyze the whole book, which is an anthology of collections of 
** wise ’’ sayings, put into thefr present form at various times 
from Solomon’s day onward. It can only be understood. in 
detail by being viewed as a whole. 
If. THE ANALYsis OF THE Book. ' 

1. The Title of the Collection (Prov, 1:1), The headings 
noted below will show clearly that this title is to be understood 
Joosely, in the same sense as the Psalter of David, It cannot 
mean that Solomon wrote the book. 

2. The Purpose Subserved by the Collection (1 : 2-6). This 
is twofold, Verse, 2 states it, verses 3-6 expand it, For the 
structure of this stanza compare Moulton, *«Proverbs,’’ page 1 
(see below), 

3. A Motto,—either for the book or ‘for chapters 1-8 (1 +7) 

4. The Praise of Wisdom (1:8t09':18). So Cheyne'terms 
the beautiful collection of poems and meditations embodying 
the advice of a father or older friend (‘* my son,”’ 1: 8,'15 ; 
2:1; 3:1, 11, 21, etc.) to a young mat, It suggests the 
manifold application of wisdom to life, and sets forth the eter- 
tial ‘and divitie elements in wisdom. 

-5. Zhe Proverbs of Solomon (10: 1 to 22: 16). A collec- 
tion of miscellaneous proverbs with no well-defined arrange- 
ment. Each proverb consists of two contrasted clauses. ‘They 


may be profitably classified according to subjects. This is 
well done by Professor Kent (see below). 
6. The “Words of the Wise” (22: 17 to 24.: 22). A short 


appendix to the preceding collection, embodying single prov- 
werbs (22: 28; 23:9), double proverbs (23 : 10, 11; ‘22 :'23, 
23), proverbial poems (23 : 29-35), etc. 

7. Additional ** Words of the Wise’ (24 : 23-34). 
poem, (verses 30-34). 

8. The Proverbs of Solomon Collected by Hezehiah’s Men 
(25: 1 to 29: 27). A section ascribed to Solomon, but edited 
about 7oo B.C. Note the simple classification: the ‘‘ king ’’ 
proverbs (25 : 1-7), the ‘‘fool’’ proverbs (26: 1-12), the far- 
mer’s poem (27 : 23-27), etc. 

9. The Words of Agur, the Son of Jakeh 
1-33). A section containing curious numerical enigmas and- 
an interesting poem (30: 14-6), containing, perhaps, the 
utterance of a skeptic and his answer. 


Note the 


of Massa (30: 


10. Zhe Words of King Lemuel of Massa (31: 1-9). A 
section of advice to kings. 
t1, Zhe Poem of the Virtwous Woman (31: 10-34). ‘An 


alphabetical acrostic,"each verse commencing with a new letter 
in the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 

_ The varying structure and the varied content of each sec- 
tion can be fully appreciated with the'aid of Kent’s ‘“‘ The 
Wise Men of Ancient Israel and their Proverbs’ ( Boston’: 
Silver, Burdett, & Co. $1.25) and Moulton’s ‘ Proverbs ” in 
the Modern Reader’s Bible series (Macmillan & Co. 50 cents). 
The books are supplemental. 

Ill. Torics ror Stupy. 

1. Chapter 2: 1-19. (1.) The contents. 4, The title of 
the Book of Proverbs (v. 1); 4, the value of their study,—(a) 
enlarged by verses 3-5, (6) enlarged by verse 6; ¢, a motto 
for one who studies them (v. 7); ¢, an admonition to listen 
to parental instruction (vs. 8, 9); a warning against consort- 
ing with those who are eager to get rich by robbery or wrong- 
doing (vs. 10-19). (2.) Their general character, Note that 
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verse 7 is the only proverb in the selected passage. These 
first nine chapters are filled with little proverbial essays or 
poems. The word ‘ proverb” is to be interpreted to mean 
any ‘‘ wise saying,’’ whether like those of chapters 10-22, a 
riddle, a poem, a fable, a book, etc. - (3.) The ideas. a, 
The value of such instruction ;. 4, its basis in the fear of God; 
¢, the folly of despising it; ¢, the practical application 
of it. 

2. The Real Solomonic Proverbs (chaps. 10-22, 25-29). 
Note that each one is independent ; that their form is regular ; 
that they may be classified by subjects, and can be really 
studied to advantage in no other way. It is not probable that 
Solomon wrote all these proverbs, but rather that the habit of 
making them dates from his time. He was probably one who 
uttered proverbs (1 Kings 4: 32, 33), and who gave the 
initial stimulus to the work of the ‘* wise men ’’ (to be con- 


sidered under Study 20) ; 
literary history. 


but these proverbs have had a 


LY 
Lesson IV.—October 25, 1806 


The Proverbs of Solomon 


GOLDEN TEXT : 
not.—Prov, 1: 40. 


(Prov. 1 


Read Proverbs 1: 


COMMON VERSION 

1 The Proverbs of Sé!l’o-mon the 
son of David, king of Is’ra-el; 

2 To know wisdom and instruc- 
tion; to perceive the words of un- 
derstanding ; 

3 To receive the instruction of 
wisdom, justice, and judgment, 
and equity ; 

4 To give subtilty to the simple, 

to the young man knowledge and 
discretion. 
' § A wise ran will hear, and will 
increase learning; and a man of 
understanding shall attain unto 
wise counsels : 

6 To understand a proverb, and 
the interpretation; the words of 
the wise, and their dark sayings. 

7% The fear of the Lorn és the 
beginning of knowledge: du? fools 
despise wisdom and instruction, 

8 My son, hear the instruction of 
thy father, and forsake not the law 
of thy mother: 

9 For they sha// de an ornament 
of grace unto thy head, and chains 
about thy neck. 

10 § My son, if sinners entice 
thee, consent thou not. 

11 If they say, Come with us, let 
us lay wait for blood, let us lurk 
privily for the innocent without 
cause : 

12 Let us swallow them up alive 
as the grave; and whole, as those 
that go down into the pit: 

13 We shall find all precious sub- 
stance, we shall fill our houses with 
spoil : 

14 Cast in thy lot among us; 
us all have one purse: 


let 


15 My son, walk not thou in the 
way with them; refrain thy foot 
from their path : 

16 For their feet run to evil, and 
make haste to shed blood. 

17 Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird. 

18 And they lay wait for their own 
blood ; they lurk privily for their 
own lives. 

19 So are the ways of every one 
that is greedy of gain; which 
taketh away the life of the owners 
thereof. 


1Or, prudence 
5Or, teaching 
lot %Or, the net is spread in the s 
The American Revisers would su 
in verse 3, and “ Jehovaa.” 


“ 


2Or, an interpretation %Or, riddles 
* Or, the grave 'Or, even the perfect *Or, Cast in thy 


for “the Lory” 


My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou 
- 


: I-19. Memory verses : 7-10.) 


1-33 
REVISED VERSION 


1 ‘The proverbs of Solomon the 
son of David, king of Israel : 

To know wisdom and instruc- 
tion ; 

To discern the words of under- 
standing ; 

To receive instruction in wise 
dealing, 

In righteousness and judgement 
and equity ; 

To give ! subtilty to the simple, 

To the young man knowledge 
and discretion : 

That the wise man may hear, 
and increase in learning ; 

And that the man of under- 
standing may attain unto 
sound counsels : 

To understanda proverb, and %a 
figure ; 

The words of the wise, and their 
Sdark sayings. 


Ww 


be 


a 


The fear of the Lorp its the 
4 beginning of knowledge: 

But the foolish despise wisdom 
and instruction. 


8 My son, hear the instruction of 
thy father, 
And forsake not the 5 law of thy 
mother: 


For they shall be a chaplet of 
grace unto thy head, 

And chains about thy neck. 

My son, if sinners entice thee, 

Consent thou not. 

If they say, Come with us, 

Let us lay wait for blood, 

Let us lurk privily for the inno- 
cent without cause ; 

Let us swailow them up alive as 
€ Sheol, 

TAnd whole, as those that go 
down into the pit ; 


~~. 


10 


13 We shall find all precious sub- 
stance, 
We shall fill our houses with 
spoil ; 
14 ® Thou shalt cast thy lot among 
us; 


We will all have one purse : 

My son, walk not thou in the 
way with them ; 

Refrain thy foot from their path : 

For their feet run to evil, 

And they make haste to shed 
blood. 

For in vain %is the net spread, 

In the eyes of any bird : 

And these lay wait for their own 
blood, 

They lurk privily for their own 
lives. 

So are the ways of every one 
that is greedy of gain ; 

It taketh away the life of the 
owners thereof. 


4Or, chief part 


ht &c. 
titute justice” 


for “ judgement” 


wherever it occurs. 
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Lesson Plan 


Topic OF THE QUARTER : 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: 


and Analysis 


Establishing the Throne of David. 


Thy throne shall be 


established for ever.—2 Sam. 7 : 16. 


Vol. 38, No. 41 


Lrsson Torre : Employing the King’s Wisdom. 


1. Solomon’s Proverbs, vs. 1-6. 
2. Wisdont Commended, vs. 7-9. 
3- iniquity Denounced, vs. 10-19. 


DAILY Home READINGs : oS: 


M.—PROV.1: +19. The Proverbs of Solomon. 
T.—Prev. 2: 1-9. The way of understanding... 
W.—Prov. 8: 1-11, Better than rubies. 

T.—Proy. 10: 1-14. Wisdom and folly. 

P.—Prov. 14: 1-12. Looking to the end. 

S.—Prov. 1g : 1-12. Rejecting reproof. 

S.— Prov. 1g : 20-33. Good and evil. 

(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Vible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


OUTLINE : { 


= 
Lesson Analysis 


I. SOLOMON’S PROVERBS. 


1. Authorship : 
The proverbs of Solomon, ... king of Wie (1). 
He wer three thowsand proverbs (x Kings 4 


He... sought out, and set in order many Ath (Eccl. 12: 9). 
2. Utility : 
To know; ... to discern; ... to receive; ... to give (2-4). 


They are life unto those that find ee gig 
The words of the wise are as goads, and as 
3. Recipients : 

The wise man; ... the man of understanding (5). 


Give instruction to a wise man, and he will be yet wiser (Prov. 9: 9). 
They that be wise shall undersiand (Dan. 12: 10). 


Vv. 4: 22). 
nails (Eccl. 12: 


11). 


Il, WISDOM COMMENDED. 


I The Correct Start : 


The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge (7). 
The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom (Prov. 9: 10). 
Fear God, and keep his commandments (Eccl. 12 : 13). 

2. The Best instructers : 
Pvc 4 the instruction of thy father, and . 
eep the commandment of thy father, and . 
Hodow thy father and mother (Eph. 6: 2). 
3. The Happy Resalts : 
They shall be a chaplet of grace unto thy wore (9). 


So shall they be .. . grace to thy neck (Prov. 3: 
The inoorraptibie apparel of a meek and quiet EF a Pet. 3: 4). 


. thy mother (8), 
. thy mother (Prov. 6? 20), 


ITl. 


1. Shan its Authors : 
My son, if sinners entice thée, consent thou not (10). 


me left his garment, . . . and fled, and got him out (Gen. 39: 22). 
ave no company with ‘him (2 Thess. 3: 14). 


INIQUITY DENOUNCED. 


2. Shun its Ways: 
My son, walk not thou in the way with them (15). 
Walketh not in the connsel of the wicked (Psa, 1 28 ) 
Turn ye, turn ye from yeur evil ways (Ezek. 37211 
3. Shun its Results: ~ . 
It taketh away the life of the owners thereof (19). 
The end thereéf are the ways of death (Pres, 14% 12). 


The wages of sin is death (Rom. 6; 23). 
Ba.. 
Verse 1.—“ The proverbs of Solomon.” (1) Their structure; (2) Theig 
number ; (3) Their scope; (4) Their i 


Verse s.—‘‘ That the wise man may hear, and increase in learning.” 
(x) A candidate for advancement ; (2) A means of progress; (3) A goal 
of distinction. 

Verse 7.—‘‘ The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge.” (3) 
A high attainment ; (2) An essential requisite.—Wisdom’s way: (1) 
begioniag ; ; (2) Its extension ; (3) Its destination. 

erse 1o.—“If sinners entice thee, consent thou not.” (zx) Allure- 
ment; (2) Resistance. 

Verse 15.--“* Walk not thou in the wa 


with them.” (1) Evil ways 
shunned ; (2) Evil companions abandone 


; (3) Evil pursuits refused. 


KA 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Connection OF THE Lessons.—The last lesson men- 

tioned the historical fact that Solomon uttered proverbs, 

The present lesson seems to have béen selected for the pur- 

pose of illustrating that fact. It would therefore be in order 

to examine the whole book, and the whole subject of proverb- 
making, as having a bearing on the lesson. 

THE BooK.—It is well to remind ourselves that the Book of 
Proverbs is divided, by titles that are given, into five quite 
unequal parts (chaps. 1-9, 10-24, 25-29, 30, 31). A title of 
different form appears in the introduction (Prov. 1 : 62), 
‘* Words of Wise [Men],’’ and is used, later, for marking off 
the two little collections (22 : 17 to 24 : 22, and 24 :'23-34) 
with which the second part closes. 

Tue First PART OF THE Boox.—lIt is not composed of dis- 
connected proverbs, but consists of a series of topics, Each 
topic is discussed consecutively, but the topics are connected 
rather by a general similarity of aim than by a strictly logical 
order. It is in the form of an address by a father to his son 
or sons, and, in general, each topic begins with the words 
“ My son” (for example, 2: 1; 3: 1, 11, 21; 4:1), but it 
is not perfectly regular i is. The topics are such as belong 


this. 
to the practical shilosopley of life, as differing from all forms 
of speculative philosophy. 
AUTHORSHIP.—It is ‘Safe to affirm that enough of the wise 
sayings of the book came from Solomon to jastify the phrase 
** proverbs of Solomon "’ used in-the titles. One title (25 : 1) 
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attributes to the men of Hezekiah some share in writing the 
book, and Jewish tratlition attributes the whole book to them. 
Beyond this our information does not go, and it is not worth 
while to make assertions, either maximizing or minimizing 
Solomon’s share in the work. 


Oo 


Critical Notes 


The lesson includes the introductory section of the first part 
of the Book of Proverbs (vs. 1-9), and the first topic (vs. 10- 
19). The introductory section states the title, the general 
purpose, the specific purposes, and the great religious principle, 
of the work, and commends it to the person who is called 
‘*my son.”’ 

Verse 1.—The title. It belongs to the first nine chapters, 
and indirectly, doubtless, to the whole book.—/rover%s : The 
Hebrew word has a wider meaning than the English word. 
The radical idea is that of making similitudes. In Hebrew, 
speaking in proverbs is almost equivalent to speaking in verse 
(for example, Num. 21 : 27 and 23: 7, 18; 24 : 3, etc., where 
our versions have the word ‘‘ parable’’). Most of the prov- 
erbs are ethical maxims. They are all sententiously expressed, 
and call into action either the comparing or the picture-making 
faculty. But they have a wider variety than we should express 
by our English word. 

In the lines that follow appear many of the technical words 
of the Book of Proverbs. Most of these words have been 
defined in the Critical Notes on receiit lessons, but our Eng- 
lish versions so persistently interchange them that it is neces- 
sary, in some cases, to repeat the definitions. 

Verses 2, 3.—These describe the general purpose of the 
proverbs : 

‘* That one may know wisdom and discipline, 
May discern sayings of discernment, 
May receive discipline in sound sense, 
In righteousness and judgment and rectitudes."’ 


May know : 
is the reader (or hearer) of the proverbs. 


The verbs are infinitives of purpose. The subject 
The object is not 
One may know wisdom and discipline, 
not in the sense of adding them to his Stock of facts, but in the 
sense of taking knowledge of them, recognizing them in their 
true nature, and thus coming to possess them.— Wisdom - 
Knowledge and thinking power used for the best in regulating 
conduct, whether in the greatest matters or the least.— Disc7- 
pline: Primarily, correction. One teaches another by setting 
him right when he makes mistakes. Thg idea develops in two 
directions, —that of chastisement, and that of instruction or dis- 


a cognate accusative. 


cipline.—Discern : The mental process of separating objects 
of thought, so as to distinguish between them and judge them 
correctly. ’’ are those that show dis- 
crimination.—Sound sense: Good judgment or good sense 


** Sayings of discernment 


such as ordinarily renders one successful in his undertakings. 
—Rectitudes : The Hebrew word isin the plural. It does not 
differ in essential meaning from the English word ‘ equity,”’ 
but it is based on the physical idea of straightness, and not on 
that of equality. 

The purpose of the proverbs is to train men in wisdom. 
One effect will be to increase their good sense, and that will 
help their right standing among men, their relations to estab- 
lished usages, their personal uprightness. 

Verses 4-6.—Specifications. concerning this purpose of the 
They are equally for the inexperienced, for those 
who have already made attainments, for anybody.—- 70 give: 
The subject now changes. It is the proverbs, or perhaps their 
author, that is to do the giving.—Swdzi/ty : Shrewdness.— 
Simple: Ynexperienced persons. In all these specifications, 
the article is lacking in the Hebrew.—A young man: The 
line is parallel to the previous one; the young man is men- 
tioned because of his inexperience. 


proverbs. 


The instruction he will 
draw from the proverbs will compensate for his lack of expe- 
rience.— Discretion: The usual translation of this word is 
and that is exactly the meaning here, ability to 
devise measures. He has less of this than if he were more 
experienced, and the wise sayings will help him out.—Zearn- 
ing: From a stem that signifies ‘‘to take ;’’ that which one 
takes or receives, one’s acquirements. 


” 


** device, 


The wise man has not 
_the same need that the man without experience has, but he 
needs to add to his attainments.—A/en of understanding : 
Discerning man, as in verse 2.— Vise counsels: The word 
occurs in Job 37:12; Prov. 11 : 14; 12:5; 20: 18; 24: 6, 
It means practical skill, the art of steering, ability for man- 
aging. 
which signifies sly, cunning; but probably the older view is 
correct, which makes it a nautical term, as when we speak of 
a skilful manager as one who knows the ropes.— 70 under- 
stand: Again the same word as in verse 2, The subject 
changes back, and is again the reader.—Jn¢erpretation: The 
word is a synonym for proverb; the Revisers translate it 
The verse becomes clearer if we translate : 


Some recent scholars assume for it a special stem 


** figure. 
** That one may discern proverb and aphorism, 
WORDS OF WISE MEN and their dark sayings." 


This advantage belongs to the experienced and the inexperi- 
enced alike, The capitalized phrase has the character of a state- 
ment of the subject of the treatise, 


nt 
> 
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Verse _7.—The writer states the relation of knowledge, wis- 
dom, culture; to religion. A similar proverb is found in 
Psalm 111 : 10.—Seginning: It is the beginning, and there- 
fore there is. no true knowledge without it; it is but the 
beginning, unless one who has the fear of God also advances 
in’ knowledge. The verse rebukes three kinds of folly,—the 
folly that seeks culture without picty, the folly that makes 
piety a substitute for culture, and the folly that undervalues 
both picty and culture. The marginal rendering, ‘‘ the prin- 
cipal part,’’ is hardly sustained by the usage of the word. 

Verses 8, 9.—These verses are commonly treated as if they 
were a part of the discussion of the first topic. It seems to 
me that they rather belong to the introduction. The wise 
sayer, having defined his purpose and its relations to religion, 
gives notice that he will address himself particularly to one 
class of readers,—namely, to young men.—//ear, my son: 
This is the order in the Hebrew. The phrase ‘‘ my son ’”’ 
does not stand first, as in most of the instances that follow, 
where it begins a topic.— 7he law of thy mother: Outside the 
Book of Troverbs, this word uniformly denotes God’s law. 
There is no instance in the Book of Proverbs where it fails to 
make good sense, if we suppose it to mean the divine law. I 
think no one will dispute these statements. They seem to me 
to justify the inference that the word ‘‘law’’ has the same 
meaning in this book that it has elsewhere. If so, the phrase 
** the law of thy mother ’’ means the divine law as taught thee 
hy thy mother. The representation is that the boy’s mother 
teachcs him religion, and his father teaches him the philosophy 
of life. The mother is in possession of revelation made by God 
through prophets, either in the form of written scripture or in 
some other form, and she has taught this to her son when he 
was little, and now he is not to forsake it; but? while clinging 
to it, he is also to be receptive to the wider and more advanced 
training offered by his father. The precept repeats, in differ- 
ent form, the essential meaning of verse 7.— Chaplet of grace, 
etc.: Boys sometimes get the idea that religion and serious 
studies are out of date and ungraceful. The wise man says 
that, on the contrary, they never cease to be beautiful and 
ornamental. 

The first topic of the treatise, that discussed in verses 10 to 
19, seems at first thought to be strangely selected. It would 
be suitable if addressed to the boys who read dime novels, and 
then organize themselves into bands for robbery, or train-wreck- 
ing, or fighting Indians. The more we think of it, however, as 
an opening topic in a treatise for boys, the more we see that 
it is adapted to gain attention, and open the way for other 
topics. Boys are characterized by restlessness and love of 
adventure ; and the wise man’s first warning is, for substance, 
Do not permit your love of adventure to lead you into wrong- 
doing. The topic is treated in a general proposition (v. 10), 
the amplification of the two parts of the proposition (vs. 11-14, 
15-18), and a concluding statement (v. 19). 

Verse 10.—The proposition in hortatory form. It is general, 
applying to any case of temptation by bad men, though, of 
course, it has particular reference to the case mentioned in 
the following verses. : 

Verses 11-14.—The first half of the proposition illustrated 
by an instance, with details, —the instance of a boy solicited to 
become a brigand. The appeal is to his sense of the delight- 
fulness of excitement, of strength consciously exercised, of ad- 
vantages to be won, of comradeship. A boy is to be pitied if 
these motives do not appeal strongly to him; but no boy is 
safe who has not learned to resist them when they ought to be 
résisted.— Come with us: The motive of comradeship is here 
presented.—Zay watt, lurk, etc.: There are chances 
for excitement, and for fun.—Swa/low them up alive, like 
Sheol: UHere is the motive of the conscious exercise of 
strength. — Precious substance: Rare luxuries. — Fi// our 
houses; Here is the motive of gaining. great advantages by 
relatively little effort, coupled with that of luxurious living, 
and the enjoyment of the pleasures of sense.— 7hy lot among 
us... one purse; The motive of comradeship again. 

Verses 15-18.—The preceding verses have amplified the first 
half of the tenth verse,—‘‘ if sinners entice thee,’’ and now 
these verses amplify the second half,—‘‘ consent thou not.’’— 
Gonot... 
walk. The exhortation in this and the parallel line is, not to 
refrain from participation in the sins of sinners, but to refrain 
from their company, to refuse to associate With them.— For 
their feet, etc. : 
If you go with them at all, your fect will run to evil with 
theirs, and you will be led to take part in their bloodshed.— 
We have 
here another reason, of a different kind, why the young man 
should avoid bad company.—/d/s the net spread; This is com- 
monly understood to describe the sctting of the net for game, 
though the verb, in its ordinary use, describes the tossing of 
grain up into the wind for winnowing, and that would rather 
give us the picture of the net flapping in the wind and fright- 
ening the birds. 


in the way, etc.: The verb means go, rather than 


A reason for the advice in the previous verse. 


For in vain: So, correctly, the Revised Version. 


Is the net here thought of as one in which 
the ‘* sinners '’ propose to catch their victims? or as one in 
which they propose to trap the young man into joining them ? 
or as one in which the sinners will themselves be taken? 
Again, is it represented to be in vain because the birds will see 
it and keep away? or because, though they see it, they will 
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not keep away? These questions suggest a variety of possible 
interpretations for the proverb. Probably the: simplest inter- 
pretation is that which makes the wise sayer say to the young 
man: The.net is in plain sight, and you will be a very silly 
bird if you allow yourself to get caught.—Zay watt... lurk: 
The same verbs that are used in verse 11, They intend their 
plans for the harm of others, but it will turn out to their own 
harm. By the syntax, this is mentioned here asa circumstance 
explaining the reasons just given. Avoid the solicitations of 
the brigands, for in the end it is the brigands themselves that 
suffer, It is not affirmed that this is without exception, but it 
is the general law of brigand life. 

Verse 19.—Translate : 


‘*So are the paths of every one that gaineth unjust gain, 
The very soul of its owners it taketh."’ 


The thing rebuked is not eagerness for gain, but unjyst eager- 
ness. The subject of the last verb is not gain, but unjust 
gain. The word often means plunder or booty, and points 
especially at the crime of brigandage, which has just been 
under consideration, The second line may mean that unjust 
gain murders its owneys, or it may have a wider and deeper 
meaning. 

In our civilization, the temptation to brigandage is not to 
most young men very strong. But there are abundant tempta- 
tions to forms of organized extortion, organized lawlessness, 
gambling business methods, and the like, to which the warn- 
ings of the lesson may well apply. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 


The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


as gory! lived a thousand years before Christ, —that is, 

before Homer’s day,—but writing was even then an 
ancient accomplishment in western Asia, the wedge-shaped 
letters of the peoples on the Euphrates having for centuries 
been an extensively used literary vehicle all over Syria and 
Palestine. Indeed, for a time they had been familiar even in 
the court of upper Egypt, under Khu-n-Aten, the royal sun 
worshiper. Letters and despatches in these strange charac- 
ters, inscribed on clay tablets, have been dug out of the 
mounds of Tel Amarna, showing that composition was an 
advanced art in Palestine before the exodus, and there are 
reasons to believe that we may yet disinter literary remains of 
that extreme antiquity from mounds in southern Palestine. 

There is no difficulty, therefore, in believing that books 
existed among the Hebrews even while they were still dis- 
united tribes. The psalms and songs composed by David 
might*thus easily have been written down, and Solomon would 
be at home in committing to ‘‘ rolls ’’ the various forms of his 
literary amusements. Among these, it would seem, was the 
collecting of proverbs already current, and putting down such 
as occurred to himself,—their number being in all, we are told, 
three thousand. The whole Book of Proverbs, however, as I 
lately ‘showed, is not of Solomon’s authorship, different head- 
ings distinguishing the different sections. 

While all nations have had their own proverbial literature, 
that of the kiebrews is distinguished by the religious coloring 
so instinctively peculiar to their genius. Other nations may 
have abounded in similar pithy forms of popular wisdom, but 
they are marked, as a rule, mainly by having shrewd worldly 
policy as their inspiration, such as marks ‘‘ Poor Richard's 
Almanac,’’ or moral counsels, as in the sayings of Confucius. 
Hebrew proverbs, however, are essentially religious. Good- 
ness is with them the fear of the Lord and the vital element 
of wisdom, while vice and wickedness are treated as not only 
sin, but folly. It is clear, indeed, that even the opening 
chapters of Proverbs could only have been compiled among a 
people of hereditary religious and moral culture, accustomed 
to ponder the great questions of our relations to God and our 
duty to our neighbor ; for these utterances, while on the one 
side intensely human, are on the other nobly spiritual. 

But the collection of them marks an era in Jewish thought. 
The influence of a king like Solomon, and the possibilities — 
afforded by the social advancement of a settled government, 
introduced what has 


” 


** Wisdom. 
of which such books as F clesiastes are an illus- 


since been known as the 
literature, 
tration. Hence the beginning made by the wise king was 
carefully enriched by succeeding ages, the best utterances of 
men famous for their wisdom, like Ethan, Heman, Chalcol, 
and Darda, and of others now unknown, being doubtless 
In Hezekiah’s time, about two hundred and 
fifty years after Solomon, the original manuscripts having 
apparently become imperfect, if still preserved, a commis- 
sion was sent out by that king to collect all it could of the 
famous proverbs of the past, its labors resulting in the fosma- 
tion of what was essentially the present hook. Yet we know 
from it as it now stands that additions Were subsequently 
made, some, perhaps, at a comparatively late period. 

The first and larger portion thus laboriousl¥ accumulated 
forms what may be called a guide to persons entering on life, the 
other section constituting a book for the people as a whole, 


incorporated. 







































































































































































































and containing counsels for kings and subjects alike. The 
immense influence of such admirable apothegms cannot be 
overestimated. Easily remembered, they are handed down 
from genération to generation, not a few from Proverbs as we 
have it being still current among the peasantry of the Holy 
Land. 

It seems probable that it was a special duty of a class of 
teachers and writers which rose in the ages after Solomon, and 
was known as ‘' The Wise,’’ to instruct the youth of their day 
in the maxims and principles enforced in this body of practical 
religion, since we find many portions prefaced by such words 
as ‘‘ Hear, my son,’’ as if spoken by a rabbi to his disciples. 
Nor can I imagine a better discipline for the youth of any 
country than to have their minds early modeled on the basis 
of these old-world ‘* words of God.”’ 


Bournemouth, England. 
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A Young Man’s Best Counselor 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HIS lesson contains the general introduction to the Book 
of Proverbs. It falls into three parts,—a statement of 
the purpose of the book (vs. 1-6); a summary of its foundation 
principles, and of the teachings to which men ‘ought to listen , 
(vs. 7-9) ; and an antithetic statement .of the voices to which 
they should be deaf (vs. 10-19). 

1. We need not attempt to enter on the question of author- 
ship, which must be left to others to discuss, For my purposes, 
what is said is of more moment than who says it. The aim of 
the book is stated to be twofold,—to enable men, especially 
the young, to ‘‘ know wisdom,’’ and to help them to ‘‘dis- 
cern the words of understanding ;’’ that is, to familiarize, by 
the study of the book, with the characteristics of wise teach- 
ings, so that there may be no mistaking seducing words of 
folly for these. These two aims are expanded in the remain- 
ing verses, the latter of them being resumed in verse 6, while 
the former occupies the other verses. 

We note how emphatically the field in which this wisdom is 
2 to be exercised is declared to be the moral conduct of life. 
_ “ Righteousness and judgment and equity ’’ are ‘‘ wise deal- 
*- ing,”’ and the end of true wisdom is to practice these. The 

wider horizon of modern science and speculation ‘includes 

much in the notion of wisdom which has no bearing on con- 
»»duct. But the intellectual progress (and conceit) of to-day 
will be none the worse for the reminder that a man may take 

im knowledge till he is ignorant, and that, however enriched 

with science and philosophy, if he does not practice righteous- 

ness, he is a fool. ; 

We note also the special destination of the book,—for the 
young. Youth, by reason of hot blood and inexperience, 
needs such portable medicines as are packed in these proverbs, 
many of them the condensation into a vivid sentence of world- 

‘wide truths. There are few better guides for a young man 

than this book of homely sagacity, which is wisdom about the 

world without being tainted by the bad sort of worldly wis- 
dom. But unfortunately those who need it most relish it 
least, and we have for the most part to rediscover its truths 
for ourselves by our own, often bitter, experience. 
We note, further, the clear statement of the way by which 
incipient ‘‘ wisdom’’ will grow, and of the certainty of its 
‘ growth if it is real. It is the ‘‘ wise man’’ who will ‘in- 
: crease in learning,’’ the ‘“‘man of understanding’’ who 
*‘ attains unto sound counsels.’’ The treasures are thrown 
away on him who has no heart for them. You may lavish 
wisdom on the ‘‘ fool,’’ and it will run off him like water off a 
rock, fertilizing nothing, and stopping outside him. 

The Bible would not have met all our needs, nor gone with 
us into all regions of our experience, if it had not had this 
book of shrewd, practical common-sense. Christianity is the 
perfection of common-sense. ‘Godliness’ hath ‘* promise of 
the life which now is.’’ The wisdom of the serpent, which Jesus 
enjoins, has none of the serpent’s venom in it. It is ‘no sign 

of spirituality of mind to be above such mundane considera- 
tions as this book urges. If we hold our heads too high 
to look to our road and our feet, we are sure to fall into 
a pit. 

2. Verses 7-9 mav be regarded as a summary statement of 
the principle on which the whole book is based, and of the 
duty which it enjoins. The principle is that true wisdom is 
based on religion, and the duty is to listen to parental instruc- 
tion. ‘* My son”? is the address of a teacher to his disciples, 
rather than of a father to his child. The characteristie Old 
Testament designation of religion as ‘‘ the fear of Jehovah ”’ 
corresponds to the Old Testament revelation of him as the 
Holy One,—that is, as him who is infinitely separated from 
creatural being and limitations, Therefore is he ‘‘to be had 

im reverence of all’? who would be ‘‘ about him ;’’ that fear 
al of reverential awe in which no slavish dread mingles, and 
which is perfectly consistent with aspiration, trust, and love. 
The Old Testament reveals him as separate from men; the 
New Testament reveals him as united to men in the divine 
man, Christ Jesus, Therefore its key-note is the designation, 














for religion is ‘‘ the love .of God’;,’”’ but that name is no con- 
tradiction of the éarlier, but the completion of it. 

That fear is the beginning or basis of wisdom, because wis- 
dom is conceived of as God’s gift, and the surest way to get it 
is to ‘task of God”? (Jas.1:5). Religion is, further, the 
foundation of wisdom, inasmuch as irreligion is the supreme 
folly of creatures so dependent on God, and so hungering after 
him in the depths of their being, as we are. In whatever 
directions a godless man may be wise, in the most important 
matter of all, his relations to God, he is unwise, and the epi- 
taph for all such is ‘‘ Thou fool.”’ q 

Further, religion is the fountain of wisdom, in the sense of 
the word in which this book uses it, since it opens out into 
principles of action, motives, and communicated powers, 
which lead to right apprehension and willing discharge of the 
duties of life. Godless men may be scientists, philosophers, 
encyclopedias of knowledge, but, for want of religion, they 
blunder in the direction of their lives, and lack wisdom enough 
to keep them from wrecking the ship on the rocks. 





The Israelitish parent was enjoined to teach his or her chil- 
dren the law of the Lord. Here the children are enjoined to 
listen to the instruction. Reverence for traditional wisdom 
was characteristic of that state of society, and, since a divine 
revelation stood at the beginning of the nation’s history, it was 
not unreasonable to look back for light. Nowadays, a belief’s 
being our. fathers’ is with many a reason for not making it 
ours. But perhaps that is no more rational than the blind 
adherence to the old with which this emancipated generation 
reproaches its predecessors. Possibly there are some ‘‘ old 
lamps ’’ better than the new ones now hawked about the streets 
by so many loud-voiced vendors. The youth of this day have 
much need of the exhortation to listen to the ‘‘ instruction ”’ 
(by which is meant, not only teaching by word, but discipline 
by act) of their fathers, and to the gentler voice of the mother 
telling of law in accents of love. These precepts obeyed will 
be fairer ornaments than jeweled necklaces and wreathed 
chaplets. “ 

3- On one side of the young man are those who would point 
him to the fear of Jehovah; on the other are seducing whis- 
pers, tempting him to sin. That is the position in which we 
all stand. It is not enough to listen to the nobler voice. We 
have resolutely to stop our ears to the baser, which is often 
the louder. Facile yielding to the cunning inducements which 
strew every path, and especially that of the young, is fatal. If 
we cannot say ‘‘ No”’ to the base, we shall not say ‘* Yes’’ to the 
noble voice. To be weak is generally to be wicked.; for in 
this world the tempters are more numerous, and, to sense and 
flesh, more potent, than those who invite to good. 

The example selected of such enticers is not of the kind that 
most of us are in danger from. But the sort of inducements 
held out are jn all cases substantially the same. ‘‘ Precious 
substance ’’ of one sort or another is dangled before dazzled 
eyes ; jovial companionship draws young hearts. The right 
or wrong of the thing is not mentioned, and even murder and 
robbery is presented as rather pleasant excitement, and worth 
doing for the sake of what is got thereby. Are the desirable 
consequences so sure? Is there no chance of being caught 
red-handed, and stoned then and there, as a murderer? The 
tempters are discreetly silent about that possibility, as all 
tempters are. Sin always deceives, and its baits artfully hide 
the hook; but the cruel barb is there, below the gay silk and 
colored dressing, and it—not the false appearance of food 
which lured -the fish—is what sticks in the bleeding mouth. 

The teacher goes on, in verses 15 to 19, to supply the truth 
which the tempters tried to ignore. He does so in three 
weighty sentences, which strip the tinsel off the temptation, 
and show its real ugliness. The flowery way to which they 
coax is a way of ‘‘ evil; ’’ that should be enough to settle the 
question. The first thing to ask about any course is not 
whether it is agreeable or disagreeable, but Is it right or 
wrong? Verse 17 is ambiguous, but probably the ‘net ”’ 
means the tempters’ speech in verses 11 to 14, and the ‘‘ bird”? 
is the young man supposed to be addressed. The sense will 
then be, ‘‘ Surely you are not foolish enough to fly right into 
the meshes, and to go with your eyes open into so transparent 
sin!”’ 

Verse 18 points to the grim possibility already referred to, that 
the would-be murderers will be caught and executed. But its 
lesson is wider than that one case, and declares the great sol- 
emn truth that all sin is suicide. Who ever breaks God’s law 
slays himself. 

What is true about ‘ covetousness,’’ as verse 19 tells, is 
true about all kinds of sin,—that it takes away the life of those 
who yield to it, even though it may also fill their purses, or in 
other ways may gratify their desires. Surely it is folly to 
pursue a course which, however it may succeed in ks imme- 
diate aims, brings real death, by separation from God, along 
with it. He is not a very wise man who ties his gold round 
him when the ship founders. He is not parted from his 
treasure certainly, but it helps to sink him. We may get what 
we want by sinning, but we get also what we did not want or 
reckon ony—that is, eternal death. ‘‘ This their way is their 
folly."* Yet, strange to tell, their posterity ‘‘ approve their 
sayings,’’ and follow their doings. 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 








Teaching Points 
By Bishep H. W. Warren, D-D., LL.D. 
Thé Proverbs 

HE State takes dust of gold gathered from the sands and 
rocks of a continent, and mints it into a compression of 
coined convenience to pass current everywhere. It is a com- 

mercial proverb. x 
A mental coin is compressed wisdom so phrased alliteratively, 
poetically, nicely balanced, evidently genuine, that it easily 
comes to the purse of the memory, and though paid out often 

it still remains, 

The design of Solomon’s proverbs is to make one know how 
to choose the best, to give moral training, to distinguish be- 
tween right and wrong (v. 2). After these, and as a result, 


come judgment, justice, and equity (v. 3). 


The foundation or beginning of wisdom is ‘a due filial 
reverence for the Lord. This distinguishes the philosophy of 
the Scriptures from that of men wise in their own conceits, 
It is a regard for the foundation principlés on which the 
universe is conducted. Opposed to these there can be no last- 
ing prosperity. 

After general principles come specific warnings.- Do not 
let the fire and vigor of youth lead to wrong doing. The 
tramp’s life has attractions; to possess property without the 
slow process of earning it is alluring. But it leads to robbery, 
perhaps murder. And in the end such men lay in wait for 
their own blood, and lurk privily for their own lives, 

The man commended in this lesson seeks wisdom, knows it 
when he sees it, grows keen thereby, lets it lead him to a lov- 
ing reverence of God, clothe him with beauty, and keep him 
from violence and unjust gains. 

The Bible is full of all best things for man, 

University Park, Colo. 5 


eX 
Illustrative Applications 
By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


HE proverbs of Solomon (v. 1). Receive Solomon’s 
wise teachings. Do not follow Solomon’s later moral 

example. Solomon, as to example, is teacher by contrast. 

Hear what he says, but refuse to do as he did. ‘* Not a line- 
in Solomon’s writings tends to palliate Solomon’s sins.’? Solo- 
mon is sad instance of untruth to the best he knew. God is 

affluent of help to us. He teaches by warning as well as by 
persuasion. Solomon’s poor ending is one of God’s warnings 
that clear head is not enough. Right heart must put in prac- 
tice the suggestions of clear head, We must do rightly as well 
as think rightly. 

The wise man may hear, and increase in learning (v. §). 
Teachableness is the perpetual symptom of the really noble 
mind. The man-who thinks he knows it all, by that very 
mood proclaims his own ignorance and stupidity, A young 
man once said to me that he proposed entering on courses of 
dissipation because he expected pleasure in them, and was 
sure that, though such courses might hurt others, they would 
not him. And nothing would convince him of his folly. He 
knew it all. He would not ‘‘hear.’? There is a vast amount 
of such foolish refusing to hear in moral directions. And so 
young people load themselves down with the results of sins, 
And frequently they must carry the weight of such results on 
into a feeble maturity and sick old age. 
will ‘‘ hear, and increase in learning.’’ 


But the wise man 
Teachableness, espe- 
cially moral teachableness, is the first test of the magnanimous 
mind. 

The fear of the Lord is the beginning of knowledge (v. 7). 
The fear of the Lord—recognition of him, filial carefulness 
toward offending him—is the entrance-gate to all real knowl- 
edge, is that which alone can sanctify it, and make it safe and 
valuable. I think Cowper sings it truly : 


‘‘ Yon cottager who weaves at her own door, 
Pillow and bobbins all her little store ; 
- Content, though mean, and cheerful if not gay, 

Shuffling her threads about the livelong day, 

Just earns a scanty pittance, and at night 

Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light. 

She for her humble sphere by nature fit, 

Has little understanding, and no wit, 

Receives no praise ; but though her lot be such,— 

Toilsome and indigent,—she renders much ; 

Just knows, gnd knows no more, her Bible true,— 

A truth the brilliant Frenchman never knew ; 

And in that charter reads with sparkling eyes 

Her title to a treasure in the skies. 

O happy peasant! O unhappy bard! 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward ; 

He praised perhaps for ages yet to come, 

She never heard of half a mile from home : 

He, lost in errors, his vain*heart prefers, 

She, safe in the simplicity of hers.”’ 
Better to be such poor woman with her fear of God, than 
Voltaire with all his worldly knewledge and applause, and 
without a holy fear of God. 


For they shall be a chaplet (x. 9). Nothing is more 
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beautiful, more adorning to character, more like a chaste and 
lustrous necklace gleaming upon some fair woman, than a 
home the children of which are full of loving reverence and 
heed to counsel of father and tender sway of mother. What 
an added glory is given to the character of Washington by his 
always chivalrous devotion and quick submission to the wishes 
of his mother! -Happy the home set about with such luster. 
Such home is the place likest heaven in this poor world. 
And the Apostle tells us the only way in which home can be 
embellished with such mild and jeweled splendor and attrac- 
tiveness : 


Wives, be in subjection to your husbands, as is fitting in the 
Lord. e 

Husbands, love your wives, and be not bitter against them. 

Children, obey your parents in all things, for this is well-pleas- 
ing in the Lord. ‘ 

Fathers, provoke not your children, that they be not discouraged. 


If sinners entice thee, consent thou not(v. 10), Enticements 
—that is the trouble, that they are enticements. Neither sin 
nor sinners will stand at first before us in their rea] characters. 
They falsely array themselves. They entice. ‘The blossoms of 
the Judas-tree appear before the leaves, and are a most bril- 
liant crimson. The flowers, flaming forth, attract innumerable 
insécts. The bee, wandering in its search for honey, is drawn 
thither. It alights upon the blossoms. But, searching among 
the flaunting petals for honey, it imbibes a fatal opiate. Be- 
neath this enticing tree the ground is strewn with the victims 
of its fatal fascinations. . That is like sin, like sinners. 
They are no fair and square antagonists. They do not pro- 
trude the death which lurks within themselves. They hang 
out banners of allurement. They are magnetic with’ false 
attraction. They entice, enchain,—then kill. Consent thou 
not. The only real defense is immediate refusal. Dare to 
say; and at once, No! The immediateness of the non-consent 
is essential. Have you ever noticed the immediateness of our 
Lord’s reply to the suggestions of Satan in the wisderness ? 
Therein lay his safety. Our Lord would not let himself -be 
enticed. The old schoolmen used to say that in every act of 
sin there were these three elements,—the suggestion, the 
delectation, the consent. We may not always be able to help 
the suggestion. Even our Lord, entering our nature, must 
submit to the suggestions of Satan. Sin does not necessarily 
begin at the suggestion, but sin does necessarily begin at the 
delectation, the delighting in the bad suggestion, the suffering 
ourselves to be enticed. The defense is a sheer, quick No! 
May God help us to say it and to act it! So we shall be mas- 
terful against sin’s blandishments, 


Philadelphia. 
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KAY 
Teaching Hints 


By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


AST week we talked about wealth, this week about 
wisdom, Tell the class that in these United States the 
expenditure for education is $115,000,000 a year. This does 
not include private schools or collegiate institutions. Why do 
we spend such an enormous#sum as this each year? Because 
we are anxious that our young people shall be educated. We 
want the generation that is to follow us to be wiser than we 
have been. Now suppose that all scholars were to use all the 
facilities that are offered to them, would that prove that they 
would be wiser than we are? Not necessarily. For wisdom 
does not consist in the number of things that we know, butin 
the way in which we use our knowledge. 

Solomon was an author, as well as aruler. He wrote many 
books, and was the author of three thousand proverbs, and of 
1005 sorigs, and (apparently) of books on botany, and zodlogy 
(see 1 Kings 4: 30, 32, 33). Yet he made shipwreck of his 
life in the end. And who, in our days, does not know of very 
able and scholarly men who, in spite of all their acquisitions 
of knowledge, have made dismal failures of their lives? See, 
here are two men, one of whom knows all about the chemistry 
of alcohol, and its effects under varioas circumstances, while 
the other knows only that it is apt to gain control of a man, so 
as to ruin him. The man, better instructed, uses the danger- 
ous thing, and presently becomes a drunkard, while his more 
ignorant friend abstains, and is sober to the day of his death. 
Which of these two.men is the wise man? Is it not the one 
who uses what little he knows in the right way? It is a 
singular and very suggestive fact, that of the victims of co- 
caine, when it first came out, the doctors furnished a very large 
proportion, though they were the very ones who knew most 
about its deadly power. Having thus made clear the nature 
of true wisdom, let the teacher take up the text, and show, as 
his time will allow, what is the true course to pursue if we want 
to be wise. 

1. Filial obedience is the first step for all children (v. 8). 
The lack of this, at the beginning of life, is what has ruined 

“many a child. I know that the “spirit of the times”’ is 


against this. But God is for it, and he is always on the side 
of that which is right. 
2. Evil companionship is to be avoided (v. 10-19), Why 


are so many parents anxious, when they send their sons or 
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daughters away from home to school? Because they fear evil 
associations. Many a pure boy has been ruined by those with 
whom he-has come in contact in college. . 

3. Now call attention to verse 7, which is the most impor- 
tant of all. Where are we to find the very first stepping-stone 
to true wisdom? In the fearof the Lord. There is no wisdom 
in the world that does not begin there. And he who con- 
tinues in that will never be anything but wise. This fear of 
God will hold a boy back from that which is wrong, and impel 
him towards that which is right. It will make him brave, as it 
did Joseph and Daniel, and happy as well. It will make him to 
be honored and trusted, and will lead him to make the best 
use of his life possible. Therefore ‘‘ fear God, and keep his 
commandments ; for this is the whole duty of man,’’ 


‘ew York City. 





ASAE 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 


By Faith Latimer 


f Sem Book of Proverbs is printed by the American Bible 

Society, as are other books of the Bible, sma!] enough for 
the pocket, and sold for a few cents. It would be a wise in- 
vestment to give a copy to each member of the class. — Per- 
haps they would agree to read the thirty-one chapters in a 
month, one each day, comparing views, and reporting on 
Sundays impressions from the week’s reading. Many verses 
should be committed to memory, especially such words of 
counsel as those of our golden text. 

Proverbs,—Some information as to the book was given in a 
former lesson of last quarter; it may be recalled or repeated. 
What is a proverb? Ask for an example. Ask for, or show, 
what constitutes a proverb. It is brief, a few words of coun- 
sel or warning, usually in two parts, one part answering to the 
other ; sometimes instruction, linkéd with a promise ; some- 
times there is a likeness; again a contrast like this, ‘‘ A wise 
son maketh a glad father: but a foolish son is the heaviness 
of his mother.’’ Proverbs were often made plain by a refer- 
ence to common every-day things, to teach lessons of virtue, 
such as ‘*Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways, 
and be wise.’’ If you look carefully through the book, you 
will be surprised to see so many familiar things used as in- 
structive examples. The whole Bible is full of wonders, writ- 
ten so long ago any other book would seem old-fashioned and 
out of date; but divine wisdom is adapted to us as well as to 
those in days of old. Jesus talked of every-day scenes and 
things common now ; so in the Book of Proverbs you may find 
mentioned honey, oil, a hunter, a piece of bread, a bag of 
money, vinegar, a lamp, a rod, smoke, a bridle, a dinnet, a 
plow, a candle, thorns, the churning of milk and butter,¢ 
lion, locusts, and spiders (Rev, Vér., ‘‘lizards’’). You can 
search for these, and with: them find the meaning they convey. 

Proverbs of Solomon.—in last week’s lesson, what was 
given as the number of proverbs which Solomon spoke? Per- 
haps he did speak as many in all his long life of wisdom, but 
they were not all written and preserved, or there would have 
been many volumes of them. The book bears his name be- 
cause many were his own, and others those he collected and 
arranged from the wise old sayings which had been repeated 
when there were few books to read, and you will find in the 
book the name of other authors besides Solomon, They are 
all good common-sense sayings, which, if obeyed, would make 
life safe and happy, and ‘‘ obtain favor of the Lord.”’ 

~ Why were the Proverbs Given ?—In the very beginning we 
are told the object of this book,—to know, to perceive, and to 
receive, words that will teach wisdom, justice, judgment, 
knowledge, discretion, and equity, which means to be fair and 
honest toward God and man. Is that too much for the young 
to try to learn?’ You will find that it is a book for the young. 
Could you count how many times you will find ‘‘ my son ’’ ?— 
and the simple are the very ones called to listen and learn. 
So King David taught Solomon, who, he said, was ‘‘ young 
and tender.’’ Read the fourth chapter, and see how Solomon 
the son enshrined the memory of his father’s words in the pic- 
ture of wisdom, as the principal thing to give glory and honor, 
beauty and safety. Lest it should seem that these proverbs 
are all for the sons, the daughters may find in the last chapter 
a pattern for them, a model of a perfect and true woman, 
whose virtues and beauty of character, if copied, will never 
be old-fashioned, or out of date, or lacking in loveliness. 
What are we Taught to Do ?—First of alll, to hear, not merely 
the sound of wise words, but to understand and obey. Jesus 
himself explained this when he so ‘often said, ** He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,’’ and with one of his picture- 
lessons showed the wise man, who built his house on a rock, 
where wind and storm could not harm, and the foolish builde. 
on the sands wrecked in tempest. Which of the builders was 
like the man who heard Jesus and obeyed? The one on the 
rock basis is the one who tries to gain the beginning of wisdom. 
What is it? Who only despise wisdom and instruction ? 
What are we bidden to hear? What told not to forsake? 
We are taught to use the teachings of wisdom as if jewels of 
gems and gold were given us to treasure, to bind them about 
the neck, or wear them on the breast. Chains of gold used to 


be given and worn as an honor or reward; so Joseph and 

Daniel wore gold, the gift of kings. But wisdom gained and 

kept is.an eternal treasure which cannot be lost or stolen. 
Words of Warning.—What if evil and foolish companions 


tempt to sin, to join with them in doubtful pleasures or risks mie 


which are dishonest and wrong? Walk not with them, keep =~ 
away from their path, do not consent, do not listen.- Whatis  __ 
it to entice? Learn to say ‘* No,’’ positively ‘* No.’? In the 
first Psalm you will find two portraits,—the man who walks, — 
stands, and stays with the ungodly, and the other man who is 
blest. ‘Why? A man who has been in active business, and 
traveled much about the world, said, the other day, ‘* There 
is one word that has always and everywhere been to me likea 
safe guide-post to keep»me from danger. I have never heard 
or thought of the word ‘entice,’ but I seemed to hear my 
mother say, ‘ My son,’ and to see her loving hand held out to 
me, her pleading face looking into mine, and saying the same 
old proverb, just as she used to do.’’ Will you take those 
words for your safety and help ? 


Louisville, Ky. 
RY 
Hints for the Primary Teacher | 


By Annie S. Harlow 


ENTRAL Trutu.-—Resisting temptation, 

Introduction to Lesson.—(Note : Instead of the follow. 
ing introduction, the teacher may like better the familiar and 
always effective illustration of the spider and the fly, or Ausop’s 
fables of the dog who faithfully carried, every day, his master’s 
dinner, resisting the temptation to eat the dainty bits himself, 
till one evil day he stopped to argue with the other dogs who 
were trying to take the dinner from him. Then he joined with 
them in devouring the contents of the basket, thus showing 
that it is dangerous to listen to those who would tempt us to 
do wrong. ‘ Tarrying near temptation is the first step down- 
ward. ) 

One evening I had on the table a lighted candle like this 
(uncover one previously drawn on the board), and very soom 
the millers began flying around it as you see these doing (rep- 
resent them). 

As I watched them, it seemed to me that I could heara 
wise mother miller say to her daughter, ‘‘ Don’t go near that 
pretty light, or you will surely scorch your wings, or, worse 
still, you may get burned to death, as many another miller has 
done.’’ The little miller meant to obey her mother, but when 
her playmates came and invited (or enticed) her to go with — 
them she consented,—which means she went, In the begin- 
ning, she only flew around about the yellow flame like this 
(draw), then she drew nearer and nearer till she forgot all that 
her mother had said, and right into the blaze she went. Now 
you see her (draw) lying dead on the candlestick. When the 
other miller enticed her, she should not have consented, 
Whenever you see the millers and the beetles, and other insects 
flying around a candle or a lamp or about the electric lights, 
or lying dead under them, you may think that they are like 
the red lantern of warning that we often see on the streets or 
on cars, saying to you and to me, ‘*‘ When any one tries to 
make you do wrong, say ‘ No,’’’ or, as our golden text says, 
‘* My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not,’’?’ Hang 
a card, @ which is the picture of a lighted candle with the 
millers flying about it, and the words ‘‘ Consent not,’’ to the 
shield which is in preparation for the review. Our picture of a 
beautiful character will then read, ‘‘ Fear God, and keep his 
commandments,’’ to ‘‘ Walk in his ways,’’ and ‘‘ Choose the 
best,”’ and ‘‘ Honor Him,’’ and ‘* Consent not, when sinners 
entice,’’ 

Historical Setting.—Whom did we learn last Sunday was 
the wisest man that ever lived? This wise man wrote three 
thousand short, wise sayings, like our text for to-day. We 
call these wise sayings proverbs. Many of those written by 
Solomon, together with some written by others, are saved in the 
book which we call Proverbs. These proverbs are like sign- 
boards which God has given to show us the right way, or like 
danger signals to keep us from going in the wrong way. How 
good God is to make the right way so plain io us ! 

In our lesson-picture for to-day we have a wise young man 
studying these proverbs (show picture). He evidently means 
to keep from danger, and to walk in the safe, right way. 
Shall we? There is only one safe, sare guide who can keep 
us from all the dangers and temptations, and that is Jesus, 


Let us choose him as our guide, and Jet us seek every day to 
follow and obey him, - May God help us to do this ! 
Philadelphia. 
Hra~ 


Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ag HE Proverss or SoLomon.’’—In the very earliest 

ages the utterance of proverbs (the Hebrew name for 
which signifies the putting together things like and unlike) 
was considered the highest evidence of wisdom, The oldest 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































known writings of most ancient nations abound in proverbs of 
this kind. The writings of Confucius largely consist of senten- 
tious apothegms; the oldest of Greek poems, as those of 
Hesiod and Theognis, are full of proverbs; and so we find, in 
a widely different state of society, among the simple natives of 
the Polynesian Islands, that the proverbs handed down from 
generations give the clew to much in their past history. But 
the Book of Proverbs is not such a collection as has been com- 
piled by the earliest sages of other lands. Solomon may, like 
them, have collected and embodied current sayings ; but, if so, 
he has carefully omitted the merely humorous and local, and pre- 
serveG only such as would conduce to the high moral teaching 
which it was his object to inculcate, We may infer how 
- highly the book was prized by the way in which it formed the 
model for so many post-exilic writers, as the son of Sirach and 
the author of the Wisdom of Solomon, 

** HEAR THE INSTRUCTION OF THY FATHER, AND FORSAKE 
NOT THE LAW OF THY MOTHER.’’—Whatever may have been 
the debasements of idolatry, the degradations of social life, the 
habits of lawless violence, into which Semitic peoples may 
have fallen, one thing they have never lost,—the filial dutiful- 
ness here inculcated. The most lawless robber among the 
Bed’ween is devoted to his father, and tenderly cherishes him 
to extreme old age. In spite of the evils of polygamy, which 
has corrupted family life at the core, and destroyed all the 
nobler influences of the wife, devotion to his mother, and 
tegard for her wishes and counsels, is the one redeeming 
influence in Turkish life, 

“ORNAMENT OF GRACE UNTO THY HEAD, AND CHAINS 
ABouT THY Neck.’’—The word translated 
really means ‘‘a wreath.’’ In those sunny climes, as through- 
out all the Mediterranean countries, the wearing a wreath 
of flowers or green leaves was the almost invariable accompa- 
niment of a holiday, an open-air entertainment, or, as we 
should call it, a picnic. The odes of Pindar, Horace, and 
the other classic poets, are full of allusions to this custom, A 
gold chain or collar was a badge of the highest honor which 
kings could bestow, as we see in the cases of Joseph and 
Daniel, The inscriptions of Egypt and Assyria represent the 
investiture of judges and high officers with gold chains. 


The College, Durham, England. 


**ornament’’ 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


Proverss.—The Orient is the very home of proverbs,— 
short, pithy sayings, in which is condensed and crystallized 
the wisdom of the ages for the conduct of life. In these are 
reflected the moral and religious ideas, the social and political 
conditions, the occupations, habits, and surroundings of the 
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fortune that has come his way. He will not, however, 
kill his victim, as a, Bed’wy once put it to me,—‘‘ unless it 
is necessary.’’ He explained that the Arabs held it wrong to 
take away life except in cases of extreme need, because, as 
God only could give life, he only had the right to take it away. 


Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. P 
AS 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





PARTNERSHIP. 


THE SINNERS | 


YOU 
ARE 10 FURRISH 
EXPERIENCE. INNOCENCE. 
ARGUMENTS. DOCILITY. 


PROFITS (AND LOSSES) EQUAL. 


KEEP OUT OF THAT! 














OUR FATHER. 


YOU. 


WHICH WAY? 


YOUR 
TRUE FRIENDS. 


LIFE. 


YOUR | 
TEMPTERS. 


DEATH. 











Trenton, N. J. 





AY 
Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


‘‘O Lord, thy perfect word." 

‘* How firm a foundation, ye saints of the Lord."’ 
‘* Blessed Bible ! how I love it." 

‘* How precious is the book divine."’ 

‘*Bravely say No, when tempted to sin."’ 

‘* Press on, press on, ye workers."’ 

“Yield not to temptation."’ 

“Standing by a purpose true."’ 


people, and the times in which they took form. Thus the » 


atmosphere of religion in which the old Hebrews lived is felt 
throughout all their proverbs, and much is made of the train- 
ing and instruction of children, In the older Arabic proverbs 
there is almost nothing of religion. To this day, indeed, the 
religion of the desert is of a very shadowy character, and any- 
thing like education is practically unknown. With the He- 
brews you move in the midst of city life, with its vices and 
snares, its attractions, its business, its defense ; with the Arabs 
you taste the freshness of the country and the freedom of the 
desert. From their proverbs you could learn the honorable 
place assigned to woman by the Hebrews, while those of the 
Arabs. proclaim her degradation. The king, as supreme ruler, 
is handled with respect in the Hebrew proverbs: ‘‘ The king’s 
heart is in the hand of the Lord;’’ while there was only too 
good reason for the play of grim Arabic humor in this regard : 
**The minister who controls the Sultan resembles one riding a 
lion ; the people are afraid of him, and he dreads that on 
which he rides.’’ ; 

THE PROVERBS OF SOLOMON THE SON oF Davip, KING 
or IsRAEL.’’—The proverbs evince a solicitude for the moral 
and social welfare of the people which we do not usually asso- 
ciate with the monarchs of that ancient warlike time. But it 
is not entirely without parallel in the case of neighboring 
nations. In Egypt, for example, there is preserved to us a 
book, the ‘* Papyrus Prisse,’’ written’ by ‘‘the son of King 
Assa,’’ the. moral teaching in which resembles that in the 
Book of Proverbs, indicating what is due from a son to his 
father, and the mutual obligations of men in society, and 
describing the conditions of true greatness. In another book 
preserved by a scribe of the twentieth dynasty, called ‘‘ The 
Teaching of Amenemha I to his Son Usertesen I,’’ we have 
the views of the king as to the way in which his son ought to 
regulate his conduct, when, in due course, he should come to 
the throne. 

**ONE THAT IS GREEDY OF GAIN ; WHICH TAKETH AWAY 
THE LIFE OF THE OWNERS THEREOF.’’—This recalls one of 
the many curious contrasts in the Arab views of what is right. 
When a stranger comes to the tent of a, true-born Bed’wy, he 
is regarded as sent by God. He is called Daif U//ah (** Guest 
of God "’), and his welfare is a divine charge apon the owner 
of the tent. Everything the host possesses is at the service of 
his guest. But if the Bed’wy meet the stranger in the wilder- 
hess, the latter is regarded, still indeed, as ‘‘sent of God,” 
but now as a lawful prey. The man of the wilds will strip 
him of all he possesses, giving thanks to Ullah for the good 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


‘OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

I. TITLE AND PURPOSE (vs. 1-4).—What is a proverb? 
What constitutes its espectal value? What is the nature of 
this collection of proverbs? Who are some of its authors? 
What are its division points? (Prov. 1: I; 10:1; 22:17; 
24:23; 25:13; 30:15; 34:13 31: 10.) 
before one can be said to ‘‘ perceive understanding’? ? 
is ‘‘ receiving instruction’? an advance step over ‘perceiving 
understanding ’’? How are the last four nouns in verse 3 
distinct in meaning? Why is it a misfortune to remain 
‘**simple’’?? What is the fate of a young man without ‘‘ know- 
ledge and discretion ’’ ? 

2. SEEK WIspDOM (vs. 5-9).—What are some qualities of a 
wise man that help him to increase his wisdom? of a foolish 
man, that keep him from learning? What sources of wisdom 
are open tous? What is ‘‘the fear of the Lord’’? Why 
must all wisdom begin with it? Why will one who reverences 
father and mother be likely to grow up a wise man? What 
honorable decorations are hinted at in verse 9? 

3. SuuN Evit (vs. 10-16).—Why are sinners sure to entice 
others? What is the only sure defense against their blan- 
dishments ? What kind of criminal life is pictured in verses 
11-14? What advantages in it does the criminal hint at? 
What are similar allurements that still lead men into crime ? 

4. MANIFEest RUIN (vs. 17-19).—What are some of the 
falsehoods with which the Devil hides his traps? What is the 
sure result of all evil doing? Of what sorts of modern evils 
is greed of gain the cause? How can we tell whether this 
greed is at work in our own lives? 


How 


. For the Superintendent 
1. What new book are we studying? 2. Who wrote most of 
it? 3. What did Solomon give asthe purpose of the book ? 
4. What is the beginning of all knowledge? 5. From whom 
do most young people get their start in wisdom? 6. What 
will the wise man do with invitations to evil? 7. Why? 


Boston, Mass. 


What is required ’ 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. Whose proverbs are these said'to be? 2. What is ‘the 
beginning of knowledge ’42? 3. What does the word “ fear ” 
mean, in (v. 7)? 4. What advice is given concerning our 
earthly parents? 5. Who are said to destroy their own lives ? 

&@ These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 
occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and blank space 
is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send for free specimen 
copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASS 


Lesson Summary 


AMPLES of Solomon’s proverbial sayings are now fur- 
nished. His purpose in these is to impart ** wisdom ”’ 
and ‘‘ instruction ’’ to those wise enough to hear; to fit them 
to understand the ‘‘ dark sayings’’ of the world’s wisest men. 
The one foundation of knowledge he finds in ‘the fear of the 
Lord.’’ Atheism and agnosticism do not suffice. The supreme 
instructors of youth he finds in the fathers and mothers. The 
sure result of such instruction is moral adornment. But this 
result is not won without struggle. Sinners are numerous. 
Their pleas are alluring. Their plans are well formulated. 
Failure seems impossible. But to these tempters the wise 
youth consents not. In their path he will not walk. Thus he 
escapes the net that snares them, and is spared the death which 
they earn, 
a 


Added, Points 


Solomon’s marvelous temple disappeared ages ago, but his 
matchless proverbs live on and do mighty work. Some words 
speak louder than deeds, 

Wise counsels, received by wise men, produce results which 
God and men approve, 

Firm against the tempter’s enticements must he stand who 
wins. ‘*Consent thou not’’ is the law of every holy life. 

‘* Misery loves company,’’ and so does iniquity. ‘*Come 
with us,’’ ‘* Cast in thy lot among us,’’ 


tations of men of sin. 


are the flippant invi- 


He who would walk in God’s way must refrain his foot from 
‘*their path.’’ It leads to darkness and death, 


To be ‘‘ greedy of gain’’ is to walk into an open net. From 
love of money all kinds of evil spring. 
YS 
International Primary Lessons 
(OPTIONAL) 


List for Fourth Quarter 


1. Tue CREATION. 
Rev. 21. 

Golden Text. Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foundation 
of the earth ; and the heavens are the work of thine hands. Heb. 1 : 10. 


2. Tue Detuce. Gen. 6-8; Job 22: 13-18; Matt. 24 : 37-39; Luke 17: 


Gen. 1; Job 38; Psa. 19; Psa. 104; John 1 : 1-3; 


» 27: 
Golden Text. While the earth remaineth, seedtime and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and night, shall not 


cease. Gen. 8 : 22. 

3. Tue Catt or Apranam. Gen. 12: 1-5; Gen. 15 : 1-18; Gen. 17: 
1-8; Acts 7: 1-7; Rom. 4; Heb. 11 : 80. 

Golden [ert. Abraham believed God, . .. and he was called the 
Friend of God. Jas. 2 : 23. 

4- Joseph in Egypt. Gen. 37, 41,47; Psa. 105 : 16-23; Acts 7: 9-15; 
Heb. rr : 22. 


Golden Text. The Lord was with him, and that which he did, the 
Lord made it to prosper. Gen. 39 : 23 (last clause). 

5. Tue Cart Or Mosss. Exod. 2: 
10; Acts 7 : 20-35; Heb. 11 : 23-28. 

Golden Text. And the Lord spake unto Moses,. . 
eth unto his friend. Exod. 33 : 11 (first clause). 


r-10; Exod. 3: 1-10; Mark g: 1- 


- as a man speak- 


6. Tue Sappatu. Gen. 2: 1-3; Exod. 20 : 8-11; Exod. 31 : 12-17; 
Neh, 15 : 15-23; Mark 2: 23-28; John 5: 1-26. 


Golden Text. Remember the sabbath day, to keep it holy. Exod. 
20 : 8, 


7. Tue Exopus.. Exod. 12 : 29-42; Exod. 14, 15; Psa. 105 : 26-29; 
Acts 7 : 36. 

Golden Text. The Lord is my light and my salvation; whom shall I 
fear? Psa. 27 : 1 (first clause). 

8. Tue Magna. Exod. 16: 1-15; Num. 11: 1-9; Psa. 78: 23-25: John 
6 : 28-35, 48-58. 

Golden Text. Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life. John6: 


35 (first clause). 
9. Isxagt at Sinar. Exod. 10, 20, 32, 34; Rom. 3:3; Gal. 3: 10-13. 
Golden Text. The law was given by Moses, but grace and truth came 

by Jesus Christ. John x : 17. 
16./Ix The Promisep Lanp. 

3-55; Psa. 105 : 42-45. 
Golden Text. 1 wil 
with milk and honey 


Deut. 31 : 7-23; Josh. 1, 3, 4; Psa, 73 


ive it unto you to possess it, a land that floweth 
v. 20 : 24 (middle clause). 


11. Gop's Mercies Rememperep. Deut. 8; 1 Sam. 7 : 1-13; Psa. 

: 1-4; 2 Sam. 7 : 18-29; Psa. 23. 

Golden Text. The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. Psa. 23: 1. 

72. Review. 

Golden Text. Bless the Lord, O my soul, and forget not all his bene- 
fits. SA. 103 : 2. 


13. Tue Birtu or Jesus. Gen. 3:15; Isa. 9:6, 7; Isa.7: 14; Matt. 


1: 20-25; Matt. 2: 1-10; Lake « : 26-33; Luke 2: 1-17. 
Golden Text. Unto you is born this day in the city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. Luke 2: 12. 


Joseph in Egypt 
Lesson for October 25 
By Julia E. Peck 
HILE it is impossible, in the primary class, to teach 
history and chronology as such, we can arrange a con- 


tinued Bible story, using the texts and titles given for the 
quarter. Each story, however, must be complete in itself, 















reaching its own climax, and containing its own particular appli- 
cation, on the day 

Our picture-map will help us, for it can be left permanently 
on the blackboard, receiving additions with every new lesson ; 
but we will be careful that no unnecessary mark shall be made, 
keeping the map simple by indicating only the most important 
places and illustrating enly the most important events,—in a 
word, always keeping our map simple enough for the children 
to reproducé on paper at any time. 

First to get connections with last Sunday’s lesson. Our map 
js in sight, the children locate points in the ‘‘ Abraham story,”’ 
and, for the sake of connectioris, we lead them to recall all 
that they remember of Isaac.. We show them where Isaac 
grew up, in the land which God gave to his father’s people. 

Our lesson begins, ‘‘ When Isaac’s sons were grown, and 
had boys of their own,’’ Isaac had twelve sons, some of 
them now grown to be men. Here (putting on the map a bit 
of green in solid color) is the pasture where the older sons 
took care of sheep. 

The older children begin to tell here that ‘‘ Joseph’s brothers 
were cruel to him, that he had the prettiest coat,’’ etc. Here, 
with the help of pictures, we all tell the story, the teacher fill- 
ing out the details, and drilling on the golden text (first clause) 
*« The Lord was with him.’’ 

Placing a circle on the map, to stand for the dry cistern at 
Dothan, the children follow with dotted lines the course of the 
slave caravan into Egypt. 

We went with Abraham into Egypt last Sunday, we remind 
the children; and here they call for the familiar pictures of 
the school geography, used then to help us at this point. 

We need not give all the incidents of the ‘‘ Joseph story ”’ 
as contained in the three chapters given in our text to-day. 
We -may use the whole of the story of Joseph sold into Egypt 
(Gen. 37), which is not entirely new to the children. We 
give, however, a brief account of Pharaoh’s dreams, as this is 
a much more difficult chapter to handle (Gen, 41). 

In teaching how generously Joseph’s efforts to help the 
king were rewarded, we begin to apply the first clause of our 
golden text, repeating it at appropriate intervals as the story 
advances. Then we teach the whole text, explaining the 
word ‘‘ prosper.’’ Possibly the older children will remember 
the name Pharaoh as associated’ with the story of the plagues 
of Egypt. 

We are careful to give connections in this case, and we 
come to this point in teaching that part of our lesson which 
shows us how kind this king was to Joseph’s people (Gen. 47). 
The other Pharaoh, who was-cruel, we oxphnio, comes next 
in ur story. 

The point for emphasis, after the children have traced < on 
the map the journey of the brothers from the ‘land of Canaan 
into Egypt, is Joseph’s forgiving spirit. 

Another thought, and oneryhich underlies this quarter’s 
course, is God’s protection, In developing this thought we 
call for a recitation of Psalm 23 from a group of our least self- 
conscious children, 

The application should so pervade this entire lesson that we 
scarcely need the moral at the close, more than the children 
can grasp for themselves from the thought of our golden tent 
and from the closing recitation of their psalm. 


Northampton, Mass. 





Science and Theology * 


WORK that attracts attention both from its subject 

and from the ability and prominence of its author, 

is Dr. Andrew D. White’s A History of the Warfare of 
Science with Theology in Christeadom. This book does 
not, however, fulfil the promise of its title. It is not, 
first of all, a history, but a series of historical disserta- 
tions on various aspects of a great subject. The author 
passes in review successively the controversies between 
the theologians and the physicists over creation or evolu- 
tion, the shape of the earth, its place in the systems, the 
antiquity of man, witchcraft, magic, medicine, demoniac 
possession, the origin of the Scriptures, and related 
topics. Each subject is taken by itself, which may 
serve the controversial purpose of cumulative impression, 
but is certain to confuse a reader who has not extraordi- 
nary powers for grasping and arranging the matter in 
some sort of connected order. It is to be presumed that 
the author possesses the historical learning necessary to 
present intelligibly and coherently the succession of 
mental phases which constitute the inner history of 





* A History of the Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom. 
Andrew Dickson White, late President and Professor of os at 
University. pace two volumes. vo, pp. xxiii, 415; xii, 474- New 

: ane D. Appleton & Ss. 
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humanity ; but, ifso, he has not exhibited this in the 
present work. 

Although a professor of history at the closé of the 
nineteenth century, he writes ip the unhistorical spirit of 
the Illuminism of the eighteenth ; that is, he sits in judg- 
ment on the meh and the thoughts of other ages without 
sympathy, and tests them by the temper and the 
knowledge of his own time. Dr, White professes him- 
self a believer in the theory of development, and is very 
sharp ih his judgments of the theologians who seek to 
discredit even the Darwinian hypothesis as to its cause. 
But his writing ef history shows how far he is from 
absorbing the spirit of the evolutionary theory. To a 
genuine evolutionist those imperfect conceptions of the 
universe which. the theologians too often identified with 
the substance of revelation, must have the highest his- 
torical value as the first attempts of man to form an 
intelligible theory of the world he lived in, and therefore 
not only vastly better than a dull acquiescence in the 
notion that the world is unintelligible, but also the neces- 
sary forerunners of the more truly scientific conceptions 
which have superseded them. The contempt for them 
which he exhibits is, in the eye of evolutionary science, 
an exact parallel to the contempt with which some theo- 
logians have treated the idea that man, as regards his 
animal nature, is corinected by descent with lower forms 
of life than his own. 

The title of the book implies a want of careful dis- 
crimination in the use of terms. It is what the logicians 
call a vicious antithesis to contrast theology with science. 
Theology is itself a science, and, indeed, is implied in 
every other. It is the last stage in that unification of 
knowledge. of which the physical sciences are the initial 
stages. As well oppose botany or astronomy to science. 

After such a start it cannot be expected that Dr. 
White would deal constructively with the great theme of 
the historical relations of theologic conceptions of the 
world to those he would call scientific He has no 
light, for instance, on the limitation of the scientific 
spirit to Christendom. Why is the heritage of Greece 
fruitful only in Christian soil? Why has science never 
existed in Booddhist.countries? Why did it die out in 
Muslim lands with the révival of Muhammadan ortho- 
doxy in the eleventh century? Why did our own fore- 
fathers make nothing of it until they came under the 
influence of the gospel? Why has the scientific spirit 
grown stronger with the gradual elimination from West- 
ern Christendom of those elements of pagan superstition 
which were carried over as ‘‘ survivals’’ in the conver- 
sion of the nations of northern Europe? As men have 
realized more clearly that this world is their Father's 
house, with himself present in every room of it, they 
have ceased to fear bogies in its dark corners, and have 
acquired a larger interest in everything the house con- 
tains. It is in the light of a sounder theology that 
modern physical science has become possible. 

Dr. White, of course, is not without large justification 


. for his long indictment, —not against theology, whatever 


he may think, but—against the theologians, who have 
tried to stem the current of scientific advance by identi- 
fying the cause of Christianity with their private inter. 
pretations of nature or of Scripture. The book renders 
a service by its accumulation of instances of that sort, 
and would be of great use if it could be got into the 
hands of those who most need the lesson. Unhappily, 
it is most likely to be read by those who wish to acquire 
a correct notion of the whole history of the relations of 
the Christian Church to the investigation of nature. To 
those who mistake it for an adequate history, instead of 
a controversial pamphlet in two volumes, it is likely to 
be misleading. 

It is but just to Dr. White to say that, apart from his 
misleading title, he warns them sufficiently on this head. 
He does not even put on the forms of judicial fairness 
we identify with historical discussion. He stretches 
every point that can make for his thesis to the utmost ; 
he uses exaggerative forms of statement with a free hand; 
he attempts no balanced estimate of the writers on either 
side of the controversies he discusses, or, if he awards 
some praise to a theologian, it is only to strengthen the 
case against theology. When facts and evidence do not 
make out his case, as in his contention that Copernicus 
was in peril of theological persecution for publishing his 
views of the heliocentric character of the solar system, 
he makes up the deficiency by inference and hypothesis. 

In some cases the results of this controversial animus 
in obscuring the actual course of affairs are so striking 








as to be worthy of note. Who would infer, from the 
account of Copernicus on pages 121-124 of Volume ], 
that he was a priest, that his editor, Andreas Osiander, 
was a Lutheran pastor, and that his predecessor in enun- 
ciating the heliocentric theory, Nicolaus de Cusa, was 
the most eminent theologian of the later middle ages? 
On page 156, indeed, we hear for the first time that ~ 
Copernicus was “a cdnon of the church at Frauenberg,”’ 
but this only to deepen the indictment of the priests, 
who, in 1829, refused to take part in the commemora- 
tion of his discovery. Nor would any one infer from, 
what is said of the history of his theory, that, during the oi 
seventy years in which his own church treated it with) 7 
tolerant indifference, it was regarded. with open contempt 
by the chief representatives of physical science through- 
out Europe, from my Lord of Verulam down. 

Equally one-sided is the impression left by the account 
of Vesalius, the. great Italian physician, who made a 
beginning in dissecting the human body. The main 
facts are given, but they are so arranged as to convey an 
entirely erroneous impression, It was men of his own 
profession chiefly who raised the hue and cry against ~ 7 
Vesalius when he disputed the final authority of Galen” 7% 
as to the structure of the human frame, and who ap- 
pealed to popular prejudice against dissection as desecra- 
tion of the body. It was the theologians who silenced 
the outcry by responding to the inquiry of Philip II with 
a decision that dissection was lawful. This chapter of 
the ‘warfare of Science with Theology"’ is told ‘by 
Charles Kingsley in his book called Health and Edu- 
cation. ; 

In searching for the ‘‘ scientific '’ victims of theologic ~ 
warfare, Dr. White shows a most hospitable spirit, and 
welcomes, as representatives of physical science, Gior- 
dano Bruno, Tomasso Campenella, Rene Descartes, and 
others who have scant claim to be so designated. Bruno 
is declared to have been burned in Rome in 1600 because 
he had taught the Copernican theory,—a statement for 
which there is no evidence. Rome did not condemn 
that theory until 1618, and the writings of Bruno con- 
tained Neoplatonist speculations which must have ~ 
sounded as blasphemy to the theologians-of that day, so « 
that there was no need of dragging in Copernicanism. 
But there is a temptation to Dr. White to claim Bruno. 
Theology has its martyrs by the myriad ; philosophy has 
had those who died for their convictions; physical science 
has had not one. . Like Galileo and many others of whom 
Dr. White complains, they have rather subscribed to 
statements they believed false than laid down their liv es 
for what they knew to be true. 

Tomasso Campanella was not a martyr, but he was a” 
confessor, having endured torture seven times rather than 
betray those who had shared with him in the conspiracy 
to overthrow the Spanish domination in Naples. * Dr. 
White,.in his eagerness to get all such heroes into the 
list of tH victims of theology, writes, ‘‘ Campanella, full 
of vagaties as he was, wrote his Apology for Galileo, 
though for that and other heresies, religious and politi- 
cal, he seven times underwent torture.’’ This is a com- 
plete misreading of the facts. He was imprisoned and “a 
tortured for his political acts, although the Spaniards “| 
tried to vindicate their retention of a Catholic priest and y 
a Dominican monk in their dungeons by hunting for 
heresies in the books he had written before his imprison- 
ment. His Apology was composed during his long 
imprisonment, and could not have supplied any motive _ 
for the torture with which it began. When at last the | 
Pope got possession of this ‘‘ heretic’’ and apologist for 
Galileo, he set him at liberty, and gave him a pension. 
Not less odd is the blundering over Jean Bodin, whose 
opposition to the Copernican theory is instanced as *@ 
showing the power of theologic prejudice, and whose 
dread of comets and belief in @.chcraft are ascribed to 
the fact that, while ‘ far before his time in political theo- : 
ries,"’ he ‘‘ was only thoroughly abreast of it in religious «3 
theories.’’ Is Dr. White not aware that the publication 
of his Heptaplomercs in our own century has shown him 
to be a disbeliever in revelation of any sort, and to have 
preferred Judaism to Christianity ? 4 
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It would be easy to give other instances of inaccuracy, 
but these suffice to show how even an honest man may 
be disqualified for the writing of history by controversial 
animus. 








Dr. White has missed a great opportunity, — 








that of filling a vacancy in our historic literature bya + 
calm and objective account of this important subject. 
He has produced a book which will serve to guide the 
judicious by its abundant literary references to better 



































































accounts than his own, but which can- | 
not but tend to mislcad the careless or the | 
prejudiced. reader into one-sided estimates 
of the subject. 


D> 


Scripture History; Or, Questions and Answers | 
on the Bible. By the Rey. L. H. Wilson. | 
(16mo, paper, pp. 129. Richmond, Va. : 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication. 15 
cents. ) 

A useful handbook, or primer, for the | 
instruction of children in Bible history, 
has been issued by the Presbyterian Com- 
mittee of Publication in Richmond. The | 
author, the Rev. L. H. Wilson, has sought 
to cover the entire period from the crea- 
tion to the close of the New Testament 
history in brief and simple questions and 
answers. There are twenty-five lessons on 
the Old Testament, and eighteen on the 
New, each including about thirty ques- 
tions. The language is largely scrip- | 
tural, often in direct citation. The general 
treatment of the history of both dispensa- 
tions is satisfactory. The doctrinal posi- 
tion is obviously Presbyterian, as might | 
be expected. Occasionally the Revised 
Version might have been profitably con- | 
sulted by the author. For example, these | 
answers are not strictly correct (p. 89): | 
**Where did he then lead his disciples ? | 
Out of Jerusalem as far as Bethany. 
Where was Bethany? On the mount | 
Called Olivet."" Now Bethany was not | 
On the mountain, and the Revised Version 
properly says, ‘‘He led them out until 
they were over against Bethany,’’ thus 
removing the topographical difficulty. qwo 


” 


tion '’ respectively close the Old and New 
Testament series, and are packed with 
valuable matter. The little book is excel- 
fent of its kind, though the catechetical 
Method it employs is little used in these 
days. 


~D 


A History of Greek Art, with an Introductory | 


Chapter on Art in Egypt and Mesopotamia. 
By F. B. Tarbell, Professor of Classical 


Archaeology in the University of Chicago. | 
PP 295. Meadville: Flood & Vin- | 
1.) 


(12mo, 
cent. 


Professor F. B. Tarbell is thoroughly 
well fitted by his knowledge of Greek 
archeology to write A History of Greek 
Art. Somewhat unduly limited to the art 


of Greece (Greek art was wider), it is | 


clear, systematic, well selected, and ac- 
curate. The chapter on Greek architec- 
ture is condensed and somewhat technical, 
the book needing a glossary. Greek sculp- 
ture fills half the book, as is meet, and is 
profusely illustrated and brought down to 
date in the ‘‘finds"’ cited. The book is 
hard to read and carry in one’s mind, 
from an absence of personal warmth and 
Professor Tarbell's lack of power to make 
his artistic criticism live. 
the student. He does not feel as the artist, 
or admire as the man of taste. Yet the 
book is a sound, good manual, particularly 
of the succession of Greek sculpture. 


~ 


A Survey of Greek Civilization. By J. P. Ma- 
haffy, D.D., D.C.L. (Oxon.). (f2mo, pp. 
337. Meadville: Flood & Vincent. §1.) 


Dr. J. P. Mahaffy, long known for his 
minute and graphic studies of the social 
and- personal life of Greece and the 
Greeks, in this volume has condensed the 
Substance of many volumes, so as to give 
the impression of Greek life for about a 
thousand years, from the Homeric to the 
Roman period. Neither events nor arche- 
ology, letters nor art, are dwelt upon, but 


enough of each is included to make a| 
distinct picture of the Greeks as ‘ peo- | 


ple."’". Early Greek life is connected with 
Scliliemann's discoveries at Mycenz and 


| Dolly Madison. 


, the carlier republic. 





| 
| 
char ters entitled ‘‘ Miscellaneous Informa- | 
| 
| 


He knows as | 


Tiryns in what is the most original part of 
the work. Now and then Dr. Mahaffy's 
individual views crop out, as when he calls 
Horace a ‘‘ Roman Tom Moore."’ In the 
main, the book furnishes the very best 
popular summary of the subject accessible 
to English readers. The Chautauqua 
course, for which it is. written, is to be 
congratulated. 
On 


By Maude Wilder Goodwin. 


[Women of Colonial and Revolutionary 
‘Times, I1.] With portrait. (12mo, pp. xiv, 
237. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


$1.25.) 

Of all the wives of the Presidents, no 
one made a greater impression on her 
contemporaries than did Mrs. Madison, 
the last representative of the ladies of 
She was a woman 


_of strong character, of simple, and what 
| we now should think rude, manners, and 


of genuine kindness and sincerity. It is 
impossible to regard her as standing for 
the highest American womanhood, and 
equally impossible not to respect her for 
her sterling qualities. Mrs. Goodwin has 
made a biography which does frank jus- 
tice to the subject, and describes Ameri- 
can history on the women’s side during 
the first thirty years of the republic. 


| _O 


Sabbath and Sunday. 
Loss Lbéve, D.D, 
York : 


By the Rev. William de 
(12mo0, pp. 325. Chicago 


and: New Fleming H. Revell Co. 


$1.25.) 

Dr. Love states with clearness and force 
the argument for the observance of the 
first day of the week as the Christian 
Sabbath. The perpetual obligation of 
the fourth commandment is first discussed, 
then the change of the day is defended at 
greater length. The substance of this part 
of the work, covering ten chapters, has 
already appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra, 
| and found acceptance with a wide circle of 
readers. Seven additional chapters set 
| forth the advantages of Sabbath observ- 
ance. The book is especially valuable in 
presenting, as it does in a compact and 
popular form, the patristic testimony on 
| the entire subject. 


| 
| 
| 
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A Lie Never Justifiable 
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By H. Clay Trumbull 
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He proves his thesis by a careful and vigor- 
ous treatment of the duty of veracity and of the sin of lying, in the light of 
Bible teachings, the moral sense of mankind, and centuries of discussion. 
other work on this subject is so thorough and comprehensive. 


“Whatever Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull writes is sure to be scholarly, 
‘A Lie Never Justifiable’ is no exception, for 
it is an able and earnest defense of the position thata lie’s a lie for a’ that, 
and in spite of the fact that good and learned men a-many in the past or at 
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One Way to Decide It 
A WORD to those who are on the lookout for light on Bible study, for practical hints on Sunday-school work; 
for the open door to wide and first-hand information on great themes of living religious interest! During the 
last yedr Tue Sunpay. Scitoo. Times contained not far from two thousand exclusive, original articles of richly varied 
helpfulness, and included among its contributors the foremost biblical scholars and practical Christian workers of the 


world. During that year 9,012,780 copies of the paper were issued, or an average of 173,322 copies per week. 
These are significant facts. They suggest that it is wholly worth while for any teacher or superintendent in the 


Sunday-school to know THe Sunpay Scuoo,t Times—and to have it each week. 


the lesson-help question. 


To those who do not know the paper this copy will indicate its general scope. 


They suggest one way to decide 
What 


others think of it will appear in the following representative testimonials taken from a mass of like letters. 


In Spite of Hard Times 


- What a man must have in hard times is a pretty sure index of the 
man himself. An Oregon minister evidences goodly wisdom and loyal 
appreciation in a recent letter to THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMEs: 

** Please send me The Sunday School Times to 
* the above address to Jume,’97. Hard as the times 
are, I can’t well get on without my old friend, The 
Sunday School Times.’’ 
Many such letters come to the office of the paper, and their writers show 
a fine devotion to the work of Bible study and Bible teaching in the pur- 
chase, even in hard times, of the best obtainable helps. 





Eureka! 


Even among denominations in- which the International lessons are not 
in general use, there is evidently a warm place for THe SuNDAY SCHOOL 
TIMES, with its comments upon those lessons. A Virginia Episcopalian, 
in ordering an addition to his club of subscribers, writes : 


‘* The introduction of The Sunday School Times 
among the teachers in our Sunday-school has met 
with marked success. I have tried many other 
similar papers, and not till now have I been able to 
exclaim *Eureka }*’* 
That others in all denominations echo this cry is attested by the far-reach- 
ing circulation of the paper. 


“Of More Value 
than Half my Library’”’ 


Not every wide-awake student or worker can have access to much 
desired and expensive books on special themes of interest. A New York 
State minister, who has read THE SUNDAY ScHooL Times for more than 
twenty-five years, thus expresses his hearty appreciation of it: 

e ‘* Your paper is of more value to me as a minister 

(with few of the newer works on the Bible) than 

half my library. I have used The Sunday School 

Times for more than twenty-five years, and have 

about thirteen years’ papers on .file—the most 

valuable material for sermons in the house.”’ 
And the fact that any minister can have THE SunpDAY ‘ScHoort Times for 
only $1.00 per year, or for as little as 50 cents per year in a package club, 
is an added reason why every minister ought to have it—beginning now / 








Prince of Helps for Busy Folk 


*« Swift and sure*’ is the right watchword for these busy, progressive 
days. Some have said that Tue SuNDay SCHOOL TIMEs contains too many 
good things. That is a good fault. And there is something good for every 
one, clearly classified for easy finding. Thousands of wide-awalse workers 
do not forget that out of the feast spread for all in THE SuNDAY SCHOOL 
Times each may choose readily what satisfies his own needs. From busy, 
pushing St. Louis comes this letter : 


‘¢ I think the Times the prince of helps for those 
whose time is limited.’’ 


Swiftly and surely the teacher may discover in that paper what is helpful. 
It is planned for the over-busy worker as well as for the leisurely student. 





A Mature Judgment 


A quarter-century’s experience in a specialty gives weight to the spe- 
cialist’s opinion as to the best tools for this kind of work. A veteran Sun- 
day-school worker of Illinois thus bears testimony to the usefulness of 
THE SunpAy SCHOOL TIMEs : 

‘¢ The Times is the best Sunday-school paper in 
the world. I have been reading it for twenty-five 
years.”’ 
A word like this, from the field, is at least suggestive of what Toe SUNDAY 
SCHOOL TIMES can be to any reader of it. Something vitai is missing from 


the Sunday-school experience of a teacher or superintendent who does not 
take THe SunDAy SCHOOL TIMES. 


PDD II IS 


Keeping Up 
with the Times 


In all its departments THE SuNDAy ScHoot Times has vigorous 
methods of getting at the good new things in modern religious progress for 
the benefit of its readers. How this ‘‘way of working'' is appreciated by 
alert workers everywhere is shown in a letter from a Southern college presi- 
dent, who writes : ~ 


‘It is not possible-for any man who desires to 
keep up with the best thought, and the Sunday- 
school lesson, and Sunday-school work, to do so 
unless he has The Sunday School Times.’’ 


This is true largely because the pioneers in religious activity and illuminat- 
ing thought wish to reaclf with their best the largest number of thinking 
people possible through any religious paper. 





One who will not Tire 


Every one who forms a club of THE SuNDAy SCHOOL Times’ subscribers in any Sunday-school is doing good service for that school. 


It is only through a club-former’s work that a school, or set of teachers, can take advantage of the low club rates. 


former writes : 


A Pennsylvania club- 


‘¢ 1 would like to see the Times in the hands of every teacher in our school, and will not 


tire until I succeed in doing this ; for it is without a doubt the very best help to be found.”’ 


Only the best of lesson-helps is good enough for the dead-in-earnest teacher or superintendent. 


week, why should any one be without that help? 


And when it costs less than one cent a 


a 


How to Form Send first for enough /ree specrmen copies of any one issue of the paper to supply one copy to 


a Clab 


the fourteenth page of any issue. 


each teacher and officer in the school. 


Read carefully the full subscription terms as given_on 


Distribute the specimen papers by any convenient method that will lead to an 
examination of them. Let those who will subscribe hand the subscription price to you. 
tion to the Publishers, giving clear instructions as to the sending of the papers. 


Forward the club-subscrip- 
And please bear in mind that 


the club-former receives a free copy with every ten paid for in a club of either kind. (See subscription terms 
on page 14 of this copy.) We shall be very glad to have that call for free specimen copies as a beginning. 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 















































The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October.10o, 1896. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday Sctool Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either uld or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year ‘ $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance 5.00 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
following yearly club rates: ; 
‘or any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
ings ual addresses, $1.00 each. 
‘or five or more copies in a package to one address, 
cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
ly, and no names can be written or printed on 
te rs. 
: Ee geners for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and partly in a pack- 
to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 





papers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
altho Bin cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
Soheat t their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others She same school get theirs from another, the 
will be sent accordingly. . This applies-to package 
at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. The free copies for package clubs cannot 
: sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


FX Aditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally eraerel, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. , 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 
yar may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me 

Change 


as r§ may be required. 

Pol Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed,-separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
@ year, can have tke address changed at any time with- 

‘out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to ron. When it has but 
~ months or less to run, the cost to chanep is twenty- 
ve cents to the end of the subscription, If a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
ake weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking:to have the direction of a paper 
“changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to. which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
bon county and state. 

faclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that the 
clube subscribes for takes the place of the one formed 
last year by —— : 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The papers 
fora club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. 

early 
ough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application, 


Renewals should therefore be 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 


Que copy, one year, 8 shillings 
wo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 
To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pack. to one adress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 





We desire to mail 
free our complete ill- 
ustrated book, prepar- 
ed at great expense, 


“How to Disiafect,” 


giving rules in cases 
of infectious diseases, 
and also in everyday 
life. The care of sinks, 
sewers, etc. Remem- 
ber —the intelligent 
use of true disinfect- 
ants is the surest de- 
fense egainet one half 
Cc 


our sickness. Send 


Free. 
your address to-day. 
* © “Sanitas’ Co. Ld., 636 West 55th St., N. Y. 
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roa ap 4 anything advertised in this paper, you 
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what it ought to be. 


From The Independent. 


These thoughts: about prayer were very 
obviously struck out amid the urgent needs 
and experiences of Christian life. ,In this best 
sense the book is a devotional one. The diffi- 
culties suggested are practical, not speculative. 
The answers suggested are practical, not 
theological. The little book has light, com- 
fort, and inspiration in it, and encouragement 
to pray. 


From The New York Observer. 


A clear and crisp presentation ofea subject 
often surrounded with mystcry in Christian 
minds. We commend its perusal to those who 
are honestly seeking to know What prayer is, 
and to learn how to pray. 


From The Congregationalist. 


This is a little book, -but it treats a large 
subject with real power and suggestive illus- 
tration drawn from a wide experience of 
teaching and of life... . There is wise show- 
ing up, also, of the mistakes and abuses of 
prayer, and the brevity of the chapters, with 
the incisive, clear-cut styl, make easy and 
impressive reading. We commend the book to 
all Christians for instruction and encourage- 
ment. 


Fronr The Baptist Superintendent. 


Perhaps no more puzzling question con- 
fronts the average Christian than the nature 
of prayer and its conditions. Perhaps no 
greater discouragements arise from any other 
source, This little volume was written chiefi 
for the meeting of practical difficulties regard- 
ing public and private prayer, their sc and 
limitations. the book is in touch with cur- 
rent discussions, and vital with personal ex- 
periences. 


From The Golden Rule. 


There are some few books that can be taken 
right into the life and lived. One such is now 
in my hand, “‘ Prayer: Its Nature and Scope,” 
Dr. Trumbull’s masterly discussion of the 
true basis, scope, and limitations of prayer. 
Although the work is not primarily devotional, 
it will put new joy and faith into the closet of 
every.reader. The chapter,‘* Leading Others in 
Prayer,” is particularly to be commended to 
Endeavorers, who are often called upon to 
pray publicly, This delightsome little volume 
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straightway to tell your best friend about. I 
—— for it a position near your Bible as a 
real help to your devotions. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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Its Nature and Scope 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


HESE thoughts about prayer were for the most 
part brought eut in hours of earnest discussion. 
They are written primarily for the meeting of diffi- 
culties which trouble many minds with reference to 
the true basis of prayer, its scope and its limitations. 
No one can intelligently read the book without 
gaining a clear conception of what prayer is, what 
it ought to be to every one, and why it is not always 
Those who have an interest 
in prayer will welcome Dr. Trumbull’'s helpful ex- . 
plainings and plain definings. 


is one of the kind that you feel constrained * 


Beautifully bound in dark blue, white and gold. 
Price, 75 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
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From The Sunday School World. 

This little volume is attractive in form and 
rich in material. ... The chapters are brief, 
yet cover much ground. Those who have 
occasion to deal with inquirers or skeptics 
may find many a tried weapon in this armory. 


From Zion’s Herald. 


In treating religious subjects Dr, Trumbull 
ustally goes below the surface, and proves 
helpful to those who have difficulties in refer- 
ence to them. No earnest Christian can read 
the volume without profit. It gives him a 
clear conception of real prayer and the defects 
often found in it, and the proper way to 
remedy those defects. 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 

The author has not added another to the 
ever-lengthening list of devotional books, but 
with his accustomed perspicacity discusses 
the true basis of prayer, its scope, and its 
limitations. . e wish many zealous 
yet unwise folk might read and inwardly 
digest the paper on “ Mistaking Presumption 
for Faith.’ ] 


From The Watchman. 


In sixteen tersely uttered chapters the 
author considers the chief errors and difficul- 
ties that hedge ‘the way of the seeker after 
communion with God. The reality of power 
in prayer, the right to ask for concrete bless- 
ings, the temper conditionally essential to 
effective prayer, the perils of mistaken, and 
losses of neglected, prayer are intelligently 
and forcibly treated. In these days of whirl- 
ing and buzzing external activity we need 
more books thus commending to us, and help- 


ing us in, the “ still hour.” 


From The Observer (St. Louis). 


In nothing that he has written has his 
searching and earnest mind found freer play 
in a style more lucid and attractive than in 
this little volume. The very titles of the 
chapters reveal with what penetration he has, 
Seah his thought plummet into the depths of 
this fathomless theme of man’s communion 
with God, its possibilities, its powers, its 
profitableness. .. . The chapters dealing with 
this subject of public and semi-public prayer 
are warmly commended to the study of all 
pastors and Sunday-school superintendents, 
as well as to the increasing number of the 
laity, both men and women, now called upon 
to lead others in this service, in prayer-meet- 
ings, conventions, and evangelistic efforts. 
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Lamp-chimney sellers can’t 
give you the shape for your 
lamp, without the Index. They 
have it; but some don't care. 
Let us send you one; free. 

“Pearl top’’ and “pearl 
glass”’ are trade-mark names 


for tough glass and fine work. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 
Pittsburgh Pa 


NET paid to investors on 5 year first 

mostgese loans on improved farms in 

Red River Valley, North Dakota. 13 

years’ experience here in placing 

loans. I personally examine every farm 

leaned upon. Refer, by permission, to Rev. 

A. L. Freeman, Canandaigua % y. ev. H. P. 
Cooper, Pres. Eider M. E. C., Larimore, N. D.; Prof. 
. C. Nugent, Grant, Pa.: Bank of Milton, Milton, 

‘. D.; First Nat. Bank, Park River, N. D. ; 

Park River, Park Piver, N. D. Write to me, 
McCullough, Att'y & U.S. Court Com., Milton, 


¥B: 


Bank of | 


Convention Calendar for 
1896 


Massachusetts, at Northampton . . October 6-8 
Connecticut, biennial, at Hartford . October 6-8 
Virginia, -at Staunton : . October 6-8 
Maine, at Saco . ; . October 13-15 
Vermont, at Burlington ; . October 13-15 
Pennsylvania, at Carlisle . October 13-15 
Oklahoma, at El Reno . . . October 13-16 
New Hampshire, at Nashua. . November.1o-12 
Rhode Island, at Providence . November 13, 14 
Michigan, at Kalamazoo . November 17-19 
Tennessee, at Nashville . . November 17-19 
District of Columbia, at Washington, Nov. 23-25 
Utah, at Salt Lake City . .*. . November 27-29 
British North America 


New Brunswick, at Woodstock . . October 13-15 
Nova Scoti&, at Truro . . October 22-24 
Ontario, at London . : . October 27-29 
Prince Edward Island, at Summer- 

side . . .*. October 27-29 
India 


Bengali, at Calcutta .- . . October 


¢ 
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The Nebraska State Sun- 
day-School Convention 
By George G. Wallace, 


President of the Omaha Sunday-School 
Association 
T THE twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Nebraska State Sunday- 

school Association, recently held in the 
First Methodist Episcopal Church, Omaha, 
many evidences of a revival of interest. in 
Sunday-school work in Nebraska were ap- 
parent. The state association, for the first’ 
time in eighteen years, mct in the state's 
metropolis, and for the first time in many 
years Omaha and the county in. which ‘it 
is situated had a fair representation -of 
interested delegates. The meeting was 
held in Omaha on the suggestion and in- 
vitation of the city union, which had just 
closed its first year of existence,—a year 
of enthusiastic, earnest, and helpful work. 
Another evidence of increasing interest 
was the attendance,—larger than usual, 
two hundred and thirty-four delegates. 
being present ; this, considering the ‘‘ hard 
times."’ and the long distances many had 
to travel to reach the place of meeting, was 
a very encouraging feature. These dele- 
gates represented more than half of the 
ninety counties in the state, the schools of 
ten different denominations, and forty-nine 
union schools. 

The address of welcome, by the presi- 
dent of the Omaha Sunday-school. Asso- 
ciation, was responded to by the Rev. Dr. 
H. W. Trueblood of Kearney, for two 
years past president of the state association. 
The very full program was carried out-with 
few absentees, and with growing interest 
and enthusiasm from beginning to end. 
A helpful feature was the series of ad- 
dresses and practical talks by the well- 
known. international field worker, Pro- 
fessor H. M. Hamill. Although just 
completing a tour of many hundreds of 
miles through Montana, North Dakota, 
and Minnesota, and expecting to enter, in 
| a few days, upon acircuit of state conven- 

tions in the eastern. South, he was yet as 
vigorous and full of cheer and encour- 
aging suggestiveness for the Nebraska 
| workers and their peculiar needs as though 
this were his only field. Among others on 
the program were a member of Congress, 
| president of a cdllege, both Nebraskans, 
and a number of workers of state promi- 
| nence. 

There were present several of the Sun- 
‘ day-school missionaries of the state, and 
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the reports and experiences of these hard- 
working, self-sacrificing, and poorly paid 
laborers in this great caus¢ not only deeply 
interested but also moved the delegates to 
greater sacrifice and efforts in their home 
fields. Few states have more “ paid”’ 
Sunday-school missionaries than Ne- 
braska, perhaps none. The American 
Sunday-school Union has thirteen ; the 
Presbytérian Board, eight; the Baptists, 
four ; and the Congregational and Christian 
denominations one each,—twenty-seven 
in all. The most of these work in con- 
nection with the state association, giving 
much assistance in organizing county, 
district, and township associations, and in 
conducting county and local conventions. 
That much more may be accomplished by 
this corps of workers, under systematic 
state supervision, is evident, and this 
will be attempted in the years to come. 
Plans having their crystallization in this 
convention, and now being carried out by 


the state executive committee, make it | 
probable that in a few years Nebraska | 


will be one of the best organized states 
in the Union. 

The business transacted indicated prog- 
ress. Once niore it was decided to put a 
state superintendent in the field, and at 
this writing the executive committee has | 
this matter in hand. The two depart- | 
ments urged for special local effort were 
the Normal Class and the Home Depart. 
ment. 


committee consisting of President Reese | 


of York College, R. H. Pollock of Beatrice, 
and W. H. Kimberly of Lincoln. In 
charge of the latter work will be a superin- 
tendent yet to be announced. 

W.-H. Kimberly, the statistical secretary, 
who is also chief of American Sunday- 
school Union. missionaries, made an en- 


couraging report, of which the following is 


a brief summary : 


Counties in Nebraska, 


In charge of the former is a} 


far West that should stir the soul of every 
Christian to its very depths. 

The officers for the coming year are as 
follows: President, T. L. Mathews of 
Fremont ; vice-president, the Rev. W. W. 
Everts of Omaha; recording secretary, 
E. J. Wightman of York; treasurer, W. 
A. Heimburger of Grand Island ; statis- 
tical secretary, W. H. Kimberly of Lin- 
coln; trustees, the Rev. Dr. H. W. 
. Trueblood of Kearney, F. W. Kiplinger 
of Loomis, J. E. Chase of Allen, L. P. 
Albright of Red Cloud, the Rev. T. T. 
Stauffer of Lincoln, the Rev. A. A. Cress- 
man of Crete, E. A. Stevens of Grand 
| Island, John Dale and George G. Wallace 
of Omaha. ‘ 

It is characteristic of the work in this 
state that all the officers and trustees, with 
two exceptions, are young men, and the 
large majority active business men, three 
of them bankers. With such a force in 
charge, ready to learn and then to act, the 
coming years promise to be the best in the 
history of this work in Nebraska. 


Neb. 
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/ Notes on Recent Research 
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While Professor Dr. 
Herman V. Hilprecht, 
of the University of 
Pennsylvania, in his recent researches in 
Constantinople, deals with the oldest phase 
| of human history, tearing away with bold 


Light on Kedor- 
laomer 


_hand the veil from the ‘dawn of civiliza- 
| tion,’ Professor Scheil of Paris has just 
thrown fresh light upon the beginnings of 
Isracl’s history by a recent communication | 
to the Academy of Paris. The latter an- 
| nounces the discovery of a cuneiform letter 
written by King Hammurabi, the Amra- 
‘phel of the Bible (Gen. 14), to King Sin- 
idinam of Larsa, in which King Kedor- 








| 


For the historicity of the fourteenth chap- 
ter of Genesis, the contents of which were 
so often attacked by modern scholars, the 
value of “this royal letter, in connection 
with Mr. Pinches's famous clay tablet laid 
before the last International Congress of 
Orientalists at Geneva, cannot be over- 
estimated. Kedorlaomer is written in 
Hammurabi's letter as Av-dur-nu-ukh-ga- 
mar. The cuneiform text of Mr. Pinches's 
tablet, together with a translation, will 
appear in the next number of the Proceed- 
ings of the English Society of Biblical 
Archaeology, and the letter discovered by 
Professor Scheil will be published in the 
next number of Recueci?, edited by Pro- 
fessor Maspero of Paris. 


A Tamil Sunday-School in 
. Penang 
[B. F. West, in the India Sunday-school Journal.] 


T WAS begun one Sunday afternoon by 
several of us standing at a street cor- 

ner and singing hymns and ‘lyries;: A 
large crowd of children soon gathered to 











and offered us the use of his veranda in. 
which to hold our Sunday-school. We 
gratefully accepted his offer, and the next 
Sunday we called the children together 
there. Some men gathered and began — 
mocking our singing, and afterwards made 
a fearful noise on tom-toms, but we did 





see and to hear. The next move, was to 
show them a story-book illustrated with 
colored. pictures. We then explained the 


meaning of the pictures to them, and sang | 
That finished ‘the | 


a few more hymns. 
work for that day. We tried durjng the 
week to secure a room in the vicinity, but 
as the people were all Mohammedans we 
failed. The next Sunday we again stood 
on the side of the street, this time we gave 
the children some little picture cards. 
These they were eager to get, and asked 
many questions aboutthem. While’stand- 
ing with our backs to the wall of a build- 


laomer (the Chedorlaomer of the English | | ing some one dropped a rotten melon 


| Places, evidently to the surprise of the | 
on with our meeting, and closed with more 


During the week following a man came | 














HAT IS BRIGHTER, more attrac- 
tive, than the homestead painted 
white, with green blinds? 


Fe case ft queting, Puce Wile Rest, canine che beans 


It may 


not suit the critic, but we like it and it will 


Pure White Lead 


and Pure Linseed Oil, it will look fresh and 


if properly 


applied, it will not scale, chip, or chalk off, 
but forms a perfect base for subsequent re- 


see let of 


b 
Tinting Color. 


color desired can be easil 


shades ieapae 


1 | eeeaaye New York. 








Diguniael be techie MP Oo a 7 Bible) himself is mentioned. Although no |down from the roof on to our heads. 
Organized into districts,. .. . .@7 . A 
Holding conventions in each disthids, 11 | theidentity ofthe royal persons in question. | 
County organizations lapsed, . 5 
Pe rh ery . pe a contemporary of Hammurabi, new chro- | 
stusitese al biveels. , ut <8 nological puzzles arise which specialists in | singing. 
Number of schools organized past year, . 400 | Babylonian history will have to solve. 
Officers and teachers, . 20,848 P ome tne ae 
Scholars, . 156,081 Pigteburgb. 
Total enrolment, . 176,859 BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh, 
, VI8-CHAMBERS 
When we consider the vastness of | ™ a 
Nebraska's area, the sparse settlement of TARRESTOOE, 
great stretches of her territory, distance} 47° }) Qu . . 
from towns and railroads of many of her — } please the owner. Painted with 
people, and the financial depression, in- re 
tensified by two years of drought and crop 5 on 
failure, this showing indicates a self-sac- s-ware Now York 
rificing devotion to this branch of the TLSTER 
Master’ s work on the part of this scattered Ucrr0N ‘ 
but brave and rugged” little army in the| scovrzcax , clean longer than anything else ; 
= —————— SIIPMAN } Crtenes. 
COLLIZR 
The Latest eee Ct ainting ; is therefore economical 
CORD EDGE PY Fe nw gore : 
shade of 
BIAS gomn't. xawisennos.co | Ssing Narsonax Lane Cos brande of Pore Whie Lend ud 
P. information 
VELVETEEN MORLEY tcemeia tng wainahie 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or com 
CORwELE Salem, Mase, wpoa application to those intending to paint 
gustvcsy ™“** 
SKIRT hr ae eee 
BINDING. 


It combines m the well-known durabil- 
ity of allS. H. & M. bindings an elegance 
and finish heretofore unknown. Ask for 
the Ever Ready, Vassar or Feather- 
bone Edge. 
If your dealer WILL NUT 
supply you we will. 
Samples showmng labels and materials mailed free. 
Home Dressmaking Made Easy," a new 72 page 


book by rip tee Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 

P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City, 


5.H. & MM. Co., 


DR. HARVEY L. pyEe. 2 Sotinee, my 
certained valuc in Bri . Aknowl- 


action on that disease thus Tar would seem to w; 


Sold by veteran a 


Millions "? 














BUF FALO LITHAWATER 


: BUFFALO L ATHIA im many WATER 


early stages, arrest it entirely, and in its more advanced stage prove a decided comfort and palliative.”’ 


sche xinennc Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. 


has an as 
edge of its 
at least in its 
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not let them see that we were annoyed ct - 
all, but went right on as if all were serene. 
They ceased to worry us after this attempt. 
We had great difficulty in getting the chil- 
dren to sit for any length of time, but after 
several Sundays they got used to it, and 
behaved very nicely. We hate now se- 
| cured a room in which to meet, and now, 
| after about a year, we feel that our school 
| begun under such discouraging conditions 
is fairly established. The children have 
learned many of the songs, and are able to 
| answer questions about their lessons quite 
| well, 
The success of this venture shows how 
| any one who loves the Lord can do some- 


titles are given, there can be no doubt as to | This caused a scattering, but we kept our | | thing for him in Sunday-school work. 


Thecommon excuse here is; ‘‘Oh! I can't 


Through the mentioning of Sin-idinam as | | crowd which had gathered. Wewent right | “do anything, for I don't know the lan- 


guage.’ The school I have just described 
| was begun and carried on by one who knew 

‘nothing of Tamil. He got several Tamil _ 
=| brethren to go with him, and directed 
| them what to do, and saw that they did it. 
| They were afraid to go by themselves, 
and even if they had gone alone they 
would perhaps have failed, but the pres- 
ence of the other was a stimulus as well 
as protection to them, and they did 
nobly. There are many roadsides and 
street corners where a~ Sunday-school 
might be successfully maintained if only 
some fearful one would take courage and 
go out to do and dare in His name. 













NENE” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn ; they are made of fine cloth, both 
Sides finished alike, and, being reversible, one collar is 
cena’ to two of any “other k 

fit well, look oll, ant wear well. A box of 
om Maes or five pairs of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 
A sample collar and pair of cuffs by mail for six cents. 
Name style and size. Address 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 
aes Boston, Mass. 


_ KNICKER OCKER. 
— round shoulders. 







—————EEE 


men, 
women, boys and girls. 
aig Sold by druggists, ap- 
Pliance stores, gener’! 
stores, &c. By mail $1.00 per 
pair ($1.0 silk). Bend chest measure 
around bedy ender arms. Circulars free. 5 
Aires KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., EASTOX. PENS... r. ws 


AS 7ENTS WANTED IN EVERY rOWN Ft R 
| 
7 









Ball Rearing Weather Strip. Positive novelty. 
Sure seller. Simple, cheapest, best fuel-saver. 


| Used by U. S. Government. Large profits. Sample 
| sent by mail, 35 — Give size of window. Circulars 
free. 1331 Arch St 


__ MARCH WEATHER STRIP CO., Philada., Pa 








anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publishers and the adwertiser by stating that you saw 


In or dering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
| the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. 


















































































SOPryaricnr. 
““'T1S LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
RLD 


go round,” but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap. ‘Try it. 
Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives 
1 ay her household and 
‘ort. Ifthe house does not look as bright as a pin, she gets 
the blame —if things are upturned while house-cleaning goes 
on—why, blame her again. (ne remedy is within h 
. If she uses Sapolio everything will look clean, aa 
of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 


CARME 
SOAP 2% 


An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 


: for 
* Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers. Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO., 122 Pearl St., New York, 


BROWNS 
French 
DRessinN 


Forladies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 


‘Made in 
Patestine, 
Syria. 








Ask your dealer for Brown’s French Dressing 


and accept no other. 





> > 
O’NEILL’S 
6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largest importers and dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc,, in the United States. Send for samples and prices. 








rost 
tives in any Window. 


Like the Chinese it blooms very quickly after planting, 


ott i 


either in soil, sand, or pebbles and water. May be had 
in bloom by the Holidays, each bulb producing several 
spikes, the exquisite beauty and fragrance of which will 
——— everything. To introduce it we will send (to- 
ther with 64-page Catalog and sample copy of “‘ May- 
ower’ with two lovely colored plates) by Mail, Post- 
paid, 2 Fine, Large Bulbs for 10 cents, or 6 for 25c. 
CATALOG, Elegantly Ilustra of all 

nds of Plants and Bulbs, for ig tos 

and Winter Blooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, etc., is 
now ready, and will be mailed FREE to all who apply. 
Choicest H yacinths, Tulips, Narcissus, and other Hulbs, 
at greatly reduced prices. Write for it atonce. Address 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. Y. 


The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party not having good commercial credit be inadvertently inserted, 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money taat they lose thereby. 


works herself to death in the ef- | 











tive of this essential exercise. 


From The Christian Advocate (N. Y.). 


When such a master in Sunday-school 
methods as Dr. Trumbull pronounces on 
Teachers’- Meetings : Their Necessity and 
Methods, a goodly portion of the world wants 
to hear what he has to say... . In our opinion 
the more valuable part of this little book is not 
that which enforces the necessity for this sort 
of meeting, but that which explains methods 
for conducting one. 





| 


From The Evangelist. 
| In Teachers’- Meetings : Their ‘Necessity 
and Methods, Dr. H. Clay Trumbull con- 
denses the result of long experience and 
thought, yet not so closely as to be dry or un- 
attractive reading. The three short chapters 
show that teachers’-meetings are a necessity in 
every school, feasible everywhere, and give 
simply ‘and graphically methods of conducting 
them. 
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From The Free Methodist. 


Dr. H. Clay Trumbull is always a standard 
authority on matters pertaining to Sunday- 
school work. He maintains that a Sunday- 
school is not a Sunday-school without a 
teachers’-meeting. Ina recent book entitled 
Teachers’- Meetings: Their Necessity and 
Methods, he not only shows why this is true, 
but tells, with practical illustrations, how to 
conduct such meetings profitably, even under 
disadvantageous circumstances. - No. pastor 
or superintendent who is earnestly desirous 
to make the most of the Sunday-school work 
with which he is connected, can afford to be 
without this little and inexpensive, but valu- 
able, manual. 


1031 Walnut Street. 
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“THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Bound in fine cloth. 


Teachers’=- Meetings 


Their Necessity and Methods 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


Dr. Trumbull believes that a Sunday-school is not a 
Sunday-school without a teachers’- meeting. 
shows why this is true, but he tells, with practical illustra- 
tions, how such meetings may be conducted successfully even 
under difficulties which.are commonly supposed to be prohibi- 


He not only 


Every superintendent who is 


in earnest about the perfecting of the work of his school 
ought to know this book through and through. 


From The Congregationalist. 

No other method counts so much toward 
the unity of teaching and purpose of the 
schools as this, and we are glad to have its 
case so strongly put. 


From The Christian Guardian. 

Anything that Dr. Trumbull writes is always 
worth reading, and on Sunday-school work he 
is an undoubted authority. ... Every super- 
intendent ought to have this valuable volume. 


From The Christian Register. 


It goes without saying that Dr. Trumbull 
knows the subject and his audience, and how 
to deal with both; and from large experience 
and thorough study of teaching methods he 
offers practical and useful suggestions. 


From The Christian Observer. 


For more than forty years Dr. Trumbull 
has devoted his life to Sabbath-school work, 
and to-day is the editor of The Sunday School 
Times, and author of many books on this 
phase of church work. A successful teacher 
of teachers in the church which he attends, he 
sums up in this little volume the results of 
very practical work. 


From The Independent. 


The American Sunday-school owes as much 
for its best features and general efficiency to 
the author of this manual as to any one we 
can name. The service contributed to its 
further develop by this | is not the 
least in the long series. 





12mo, 60 pages 


Price, 30 cents 


John D. Wattles & Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








Church Furnishings 
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Church and Lodge 
Furniture, 
Opera Chairs, 


Invalid Chairs 


S. C. SMALL & CO., 
90 Canal St., Boston 


Catalogs sent. \ 


Reduced Price 


to close out the remainder of the lot. 
mer price, $1 each; or $1.60 for both. 
each ; or $r for both. Order at once. 

Two steel-plate engravings 

of religious sentiment 

** The Good Shepherd,”’ and “ The Shepherd of Jerusa- 
lem.””" Heavy paper, 2231 inches; engraving 12 21 
inches. Postpaid, carefully packed, 6o cents each ; or 


$: for both. The Religious Press Association, 
1200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








For- 
Now, 60 cents 





SUBJECTS. LOWEST PR 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
L.MANASSE 


8 MADISON *’ CHICAGO ft 





THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT MANUFACTURING, 
CHIMES & PEALS 
CHURCH ~y Ate 


PUREST BELL METAL (COPPER AI!/D TIN). 
Senp For Price anp CATALOG. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Grea 
Church Light... 


Frink’s - : 
Reflectors : 


For Electric, Gas, or Oil. 


Made for every style of architecture. In- 
dorsed by leading architects, and every- 
where used. Send dimensions and height 
of ceilings of the rooms to be lighted: 


Aul Book of Light and Estimate Pree. 
: I. P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORE ! 








MPED STEEL CEILINGS 


Most Durable and Decorative 


Suitable for all buildings. Numerous designs. 


H. S. NORTHROP Send for catalog. 


% 35 Cherry Street, New York. 


- CHURCH ORGANS | 
a 


Takes the Corn ; 


—leaves no soreness. A-Corn Salve is harm- 
less, but it does its work. 15c, a box. 
At your druggists, or by mail. 

Gant Cuemicat Co., 305 Cherry St., Phila. 








New Fancy Work Book 


Entitled ‘* Florence Home Needlework ”* for 
1896. Justissued. It gives explicit instructions 
for embroidering tea cloths, centerpieces and 
doilies in all the newest and prettiest patterns, in- 
cluding latest designs in Rose, Jewel, Delft, 
Empire, Festoon, Fruit, Wild Flower and Leaf 
Embroideries. It contains full information as 
to the correct shades of silk to be used for each 
design, and how to/work the piece. Also gives 
directions for knitting Infant’s Shirt and Cap and 
crocheting a Baby’s mnet. o6 pages. Over 
60 illustrations. nt for 6 cents in stamps. Be 
sure to state that you want “‘ Florence Home 
Needlework” for 1896. 


Nonotuck Silk Co., 53 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
Copyrighted 1896. 





HEMSTITCHED SHEETS 
AND PILLOW CASES. 


Made of a superior grade, stand- . 
ard, linen-finish Muslin, with hand- 
drawn hemstitching. The Sheets 
are 2% by 2% yards and the Pillow 
Cases. are a by 36 inches. We 
will express a set (a sheet .and two 
pillow cases) to any address upon 


receipt of 
$1.68. 


We pay the expressage. 


This is an opportunity that is 
seldom offered. oney refunded 
if goods are not satis ry. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


Day Goops. PHILADELPHIA. 








$5 postpaid 
Millet’s 
Angelus 


Size, 1623 inches. 


Postpaid $4 


Printed in colors. 


We have eight colored plates that have been 
stored away for over ten years amongst some old 
books. Five of them are perfect—price, $5 each. 
On three the paper is cracked an inch on one 
edge, but it does not spoil the picture at all— 
price, $4 each. 

Millet’s Angelus, the original, was bought 
by the French people for their National Gallery, 
and is the most famous and highest priced picture 
ever sold. 

These old-fashioned reproductions are choice, 
being true in color and-.drawing. ‘The religious 
sentiment brought out in these old prints, and 
now the colors, mellowed by age, give it finer 
tone than ever before. 

Sent, postpaid, carefully packed, prices as 
above. Money will be promptly returned to 


| those whose orders are recéived too late. 





| The Religious Press Association 
| 1200 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| da ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
| concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
| vou will oblige the publishers, as well as the 
| advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 
| tisement in The Sunday School Times. 


